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HE success of Sherman is amazingly rapid. ‘Ihe Confederacy, 
said some one, is a nut with a very hard shell but no kernel. 
And it seems likely. In one week we have heard of the evacuation 
of Branchville, the evacuation of Columbia, the evacuation of 
Charleston, and the capture of Fort Anderson, which means in 
all probability the capture of Wilmington. Branchville, the 
junction station which links the Danville line with both Augusta 
and Charleston, was evacuated and taken by Sherman on the 
8th February, whether ‘ after three days’ hard fighting,” as one 
account brought by a courier direct from Branchville to Admiral 
Porter's fleet at Smithville says, or without any fighting, does not yet 
appear. Ever since the ride of that ‘Tatar who falsely announced the 
capture of Sebastopol about a year before it happened, we have dis- 
trusted couriers riding unlimited distances with such news. Still 
it was true, whether the Confederate army had been defeated or 
not in the attempt to hold it. Nine days later, on 17th February, 
General Sherman entered Columbia, sixty-eight miles north- 
west of Branchville, and the capital of the State. On this the Con- 
federates evacuated Charleston, which was occupied by the 
Federals on the same day. It has once before been said in rela- 
tion to this war what is now more than ever true—that “ the 
French take forts, the Turks defend them, and the Confederates 
evacuate them.” 


General Scholefield and Admiral Porter captured Fort Anderson, 
near Wilmington, on the 18th February. ‘This will in all proba- 
bility lead to the fall of Wilmington, and will provide Sherman 
with a base on the sea from which to operate against Richmond. 


The English translation of the Emperor’s Life of Cesar has 
appeared, but the French edition is delayed, apparently for want 
of some maps which the Emperor wishes to accompany his work. 
There has been no time to read it, but it looks a little dull, and we 
note with some surprise that the author accepts the Kings of Rome 
generally, and believes that they disappeared ** because their mis- 
sion was accomplished,” which is true no doubt, but indefinite. ‘The 
first volume contains chapters on the conquest of Italy, the ‘“ pros- 
perity of the basin of the Mediterranean,” the Punic and Asiatie 
wars, the strife of the parties whom Sylla and Marius led, and the 
life of Cesar down to his consulship with Bibulus, A.U.C. 695. 


The Prussian Government has transmitted its ultimatum about 
the Duchies to Vienna. ‘The King demands the right to levy 
sailors in the Duchies by conscription, the cession of the territory 
necessary for the Elbe Canal in full sovereignty, the control of the 
army, the post, and the telegraph, with the reserve that Holstein 
shall still send her contingent to the Federal army. Until these 
concessions are made Prussia will maintain her half right as ceded 
by Denmark. These demands must have been made to make 
annexation seem preferable, for Europe would never endure to 
see a great Power wield legally the resources of a State for which it 
was not responsible. As to the people, they would be compelled to 
serve under foreign officers in a foreign fleet on expeditions the 
object of which they might not approve, while the Duke would see 
his dominions cut in two by a Prussian canal. Annexation would 
be preferable to all parties except Austria, which cannot bear to 
see Prussia enriched without compensation. 


The Irish debate commenced by Mr. Hennessy on Friday, too 
late for our last impression, terminated on Monday. Mr. 
Hennessy had moved that ‘‘ This House observes with regret the 
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decline of the population of Ireland, and will readily support Her 
Majesty's Government in any well-devised measure to stimulate 
the profitable employmeat of th: people,” and pressed his motion 
to a division, but he was defeated by 107 to 31. ‘The best speech 
on the mover’s side was Lord Robert Cecil's, the best against it 
Mr. Lowe's, which we have noticed in another place. Very few new 
arguments were produced, but there was much less bitterness than 
usual except on the part of Mr. Roebuck, who managed to tell the 
Catholics that their priests were * blind leaders of the blind,” 
Sir Hugh Cairns that he represented the ‘ dirty little boys of Bel- 
fast,” and the Fenians that he should shoot them, which, considering 
that Catholics, Orangemen, and Fenians make up Ireland, was not 
exactly conciliatory. ‘The debate was remarkable for spirit, every 
inan answering some one who had spoken before, instead of letting 
off a prepared harangue, but nobody lost temper, except perhaps 
Sir Hugh Cairns, who was decidedly angry at the hit about the 
** dirty little boys.” 

‘*An Englishman” has shown in the 7imes that Ireland is st//l 
very thickly populated as compared with most of the Continental 
States. Ireland still supports 184 souls to every square mile, 
France only 178. Spain supports only 80 souls to the square mile, 
Austria only 148, Prussia only 172, Bavaria only 161, Sweden and 
Norway only 19, European Russia, 32. Only Italy, England, Hol- 
land, and Belgium are more thickly populated than Ireland. 








Mr. Benjamin made a great speech at Richmond on the 9th 
February, in which, while confessing destitution of men, food, 
stores for the army of all kinds, he demanded that all true 
Southerners should give up everything — cotton, pork, slaves, 
everything—to the State for the purpose of the war. The speech 
was received with enthusiasm, but nothing came of it. The 
Southern Congress has not yet even made up its mind to arm the 
slaves, and probably if they did, it would be too late. Revolution- 
ary measures should be taken e/ie hope has fled, not afterwards. 


The Metropolitan Police have caught the City burglars, a gang 
certainly of six men and women, presumably of more persons, led 
by a man named Miller, an ex-convict of great daring and some 
cleverness.. ‘They had much of the property upon them when 
taken, were wearing fashionable clothes, had refurnished their 
houses in Whitechapel, and had opened an account with the London 
and Westminster Bank for 4001. Many of the watches had been 
thrown into the Thames, it is presumed by confederates startled at 
the arrest of the remainder of the gang. ‘They were remitted for 
trial to the City, and it seems to be expected that one of them will 
turn Queen's evidence. It seems clear that the criminals taken 
were also the parties engaged in the great robbery at Mr. Johnson's 
and Mr. Abrams. 


Saville House in Leicester Square, known now as the Eldorado 
Music Hall, was on ‘Tuesday destroyed by fire. The building was 
completely gutted, but fortunately there was no wind, and the 
blocks behind were saved. It is becoming a fashion in London to 
attend fires, and the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Sutherland, 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, and Lord Amberley were all present at 
this one. Personally four firemen would probably have been of morg 
use, but the presence of Dukes encourages the firemen, and it 
Why not get upa Volun- 
They 





seems a blameless form of excitement. 
teer Fire Brigade, and so turn the new fancy to account ? 
succeed in America. 


Mr. Cardwell on Friday introduced a most important measure. 
He proposes to permit any colony which desires it to create and 
man a fleet, or even if necessary to combine with other colonies 
for that purpose. ‘The plan adopted is to allow each colony to 
establish a navy on the scheme of the Royal Naval Reserve, which 
navy will in the event of war be held under the Crown, but em- 
ployed at the discretion apparently of the local government, just, for 
example, as the Indian Navy wasemployed. ‘The Australian colonies, 
it appears, wish very much to create a navy, and Canada when united 
will probably follow the example. ‘The innovation will tend greatly 
to reduce the burden upon Great Britain, will accustom the colonics 
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to self-defence even at sea, an] seems to have been designed upon 
solid and inexpensive principles. If Britain, America, and the 
colonies should ever become hearty allies, an event much more 
possible than people who only read telegrams think, the Anglo- 
Saxon race would be undisputed masters of all the seas of earth. 


Spain is in a fit of loyalty because the Queen has offered to sur- | 


render the Royal property, valued at six millions sterling, to the 
The gift at first sight looks a regal one, but-Queen Isabella 


nation. 
tion has greatly diminished the 


is Bourbon, and a little consid ra 
appearance of liberality. ‘he property consists of great estates, 
forests, and palaces scattered over Spain, some of which belong to 
the family, many more to the Crown, and most to the nation, 
while none produce any income. Her Majesty has reserved all the 
residences she personally likes, and is to be paid one-fourth of the 
selling price as a first charge on the remainder, Supposing there- 
fore the calculation correct, the Queen will get a million and a 
half instead of nothing, which she gets now, and will give up 
only the possible chance of her descendants making a profit out of 
useless possessions. There being still in Spain a chance of a change 
of dynasty, the balance of profit isdecidedly with the astute lady, 
who by one and the same act makes a reputation for generosity 


and a million, 


A curious history has been published by the Star of the pro- 
ceedings as to the clerkships held by Mr. Leonard Edmunds in the 
Patent Office and the House of Lords. He has been seventeen 
years Reading Clerk and Clerk of Private Committees to the Lords, 
with 1,500/. a year. Also since 1833 he has been Clerk of the 
Patents with 400/. a year, and also, since 1851, Clerk to the Com- 
missioners of Patents with 600/.,—drawing in all, since 1851, an 
‘income of 2,500/. a year. Last summer there was an inquiry into 
the state of his Patent-Office accounts, and in July he resigned both 
the Patent-Office clerkships, and refunded in September, it is said, 
7,800/. out of his private funds as the admitted balance due to the 
office. The Commissioners appointed to investigate his accounts, 
Mr. Greenwood and Mr. W. M. Hindmarch, Q.C., have since, it is 
said, reported that 9,000/. more is due by him to the Patent Office. 
Lord Westbury filled up the smaller Patent clerkship by appointing 
his own son-in-law, Mr. C. B. Carler; the larger one is still vacant. 
Mr. Edmunds was also obliged, or thought himself obliged, to re- 
sign his office as Reading Clerk to the House of Lords, but on doing so 
he applied for a pension, not on the ground of ill-health or superan- 
nuation, but on the ground that he is sixty-three years old, and has 
served the House faithfully ; the pension (800/. a year) has been 
granted, and the vacant office conferred on the Lord Chancellor's 
second son, the Honourable Slingsby Bethell. Certainly there is 
something very odd about the transaction. A man compelled 
to resign by the public censure in which his conduct is held 
should at least, one would suppose, have his pension sequestered till 
his accounts have been finally set straight. At least that was said 
to be Lord Westbury’s decision last month in the case of a recent 
defaulting official assignee of the Bankruptcy Court. Can it make 
a difference that in this case the defaulter has made room both for 
®, son-in-law and a son ? 


On Tuesday Sir John Pakington’s motion for a committee to 
consider the advisability of putting the Board of Education under 
a single responsible Minister in the Commons, and of extending 
the benefits of the Board so reorganized to the whole people of Eng- 
land, was discussed with great ability in the House of Commons, and 
reluctantly assented to by the Government. ‘The argument against 
the present loose constitution of the Board, with a head in the House 
of Lords where no money-grant can be allowed, and a Vice- 
President in the Commons who throws the responsibility of every 
great step on the Minister in the Lords, was unanswerable. As to 
the second object of the commission, the discussion chiefly turned 
on Mr. Walter's proposal to aid any school which satisfies her 
Majesty’s Inspectors in every respect,—of course not merely in 
aching, but in respect of the discharge of the teachers’ 


respect of te: 
Mr. 


and managers’ duties as a whole,—that it deserves aid. 


Lowe made an able and rather angry speech against this step, and 


in favour of the certificate for schoolmasters as the only satisfactory 


guarantee of good teaching. We confess we think the best proof 


of the teaching is in the effect on the school, and if that be good 
we may be sure the teacher has the power to teach. 
of fact the cram-schoolmasters are often the least adequate to their 
task. 

The Austrian Government seems unable to treat its Reichsrath in 
the Prussian fashion. ‘The Lower Chamber demands reductions, 
and the Government, after a great many attempts to obtain better 


As a matter 


terms, has at last consente1 to a reduction of two millions sterling 
It appends. however. : se ' 1 ~ 

appends, however, a condition that the Chamber shall vote the 
budget of 1866, to which that boly does not appear greatly 
disposed to accede. The Emperor is apparently afraid that in 
coming to extremities with the Chamber he may be force to rely 
solely upon military repression, which besides being distasteful ig 


unbearably expensive. 


Mr. Justice Montague Sinith on ‘Thursday lost a chance at 
Leicester of remedying a great abuse. Fanny Milnes, servant 
to the postmistress of M-lton Mowbray, was charge] with 
stealing four letters. She had not stolen them, buat had 
secreted in order to read them, suspecting apparently that 
they contained valentines. ‘The judge let her off with a week’s 
imprisonment, which probably met the individual case, the 
girl being merely an inquisitive fool, but was insufficient as an 
example. ‘There is not a nuisance more common or more annoy- 
ing in the country than this trick of reading letters in the post 
office. Postmistresses and their employés are always doing it, 
| and a practical hint as to the grave danger of the practice would 
improve their morals amazingly. 


A private telegram was received in London on ‘Tuesday from 
Kurrachee bringing news only eight hours old. The commu- 
nication between London and Calcutta is therefore complete, and 
as soon as the Turkish employes can be a little better drilled 
messages may be received regularly on the day of despatch. ‘That 
is one of the greatest improvements yet effected in communi- 
cation, but we do not envy the position of Sir John Lawrence. 
Imagine a Viceroy in receipt of daily orders from Sir Charles 
Wood! 

Mr. Guinness, the porter brewer of Dublin, has done a princely 
thing. St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the great Protestant Church of 
Ireland, has been for many yearsin a ruinous, and indeed dangerous 
condition. ‘The very floor had risen, and the walls threatened to 
fallin. Mr. Guinness has restored it perfectly at an expense of 
150,000/., with all the internal fittings necessary to a place of wor- 
ship. ‘The rebuilding, which has occupied four years, has been 
entirely superintended by himself, the principle followed being 
restoration with as little change as possible. ‘The restored edifice 
was re-opened on Friday week, was attended by the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, eight bishops, the representatives of the Order of St. 
Patrick, many peers, and most of the more prominent citizens, by 
everybody in short who ought to have done the work they left the 
great brewer to do. Will nobody imitate Mr. Guinness in York, 
floor the glorious Minster, and endow Dean and Chapter with money 
enough to bribe them to pull down their discreditable gates and 
the paltry sixpences the gates assist them to collect ? 














It is affirmed in Calcutta correspondence of the 23rd of January 
that the local Government intend to p»opose to Sir Charles Wood 
a loan of 10,000,000/. sterling. Deots have been paid off, it is 
said, too rapidly, and the * balances” have sunk to 10,280,000J. 
against 16,848,000 in 1862. ‘This is less than three months’ expen- 
diture, and certainly indicates that the Indian Treasury is sailing 
a little too close to the wind. Paying off debts at par in order to 
raise the same amounts next year is not very profitable finance. 











| The local taxes collected throughout Great Britain, including 
harbour dues, which of course are paid ultimately by the consumers 
of imported articles, amount to 16,647,000/. Taking the imperial 
taxation at 68,000,000L, we have a burden in round numbers of 
85,000,000/., 21. 16s. per head, or 14/. per household per annum. 





‘The quarrel between Spain and Peru has been settled by the 
| Republic agreeing to pay the kingdom 4,000,000/. sterling, which 
|amount will be raised by a further mortgage upon the Guano 

Islands. It is said that the event, which, though Spain has some 
| real claims, has an unpleasant air of filibustering about it, will lead 
to a confederation among the South American Republics, pro- 

bably draw closer the bonds between them and the great 


| Republic in the North. 





| 
| 


| ‘The London Committee for conducting the Local Examinations 
|for the University of Cambridge have expressed their hearty 
approval of the plan for testing by its means the education of girls 
as well as boys. ‘They have resolved ‘* That this Committee 
| approves the application made to the University for the admission 
of girls to the local examinations, and will be disposed to assist in 


carrying out at the London centre any scheme which the Uni- 
versity may approve for this extension of the scope of those 
| examinations.” ‘lhe Liverpool Committee have, we regret to say, 
| protested in a series of rather foolish and ignorant resolutions, which 
i 
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gre entirely grounded on a true but inapplicable idea that the 
curriculum of ordinary girls’ education should not be the same as 
that of ordinary boys. Doubtless; but the Cambridge Local | 
Examinations prescribe no curriculum at all, they give a large 
choice of alternative subjects, and only profess to test the thorough- | 
ness with which those selected by the candidate have been studied. | 
The respectable persons who signed this protest might as well find 
fault with the War Department for testing different-sized guns 
together, on the ground that they are not qualified for the same 
services. 

Mr. Highland Garnett, a negro preacher, delivered a sermon by 

uest in the House of Representatives at Washington, on 
Sunday, the 12th February. With negro barristers practising in 
the Supreme Court, and negro preachers invited to address the 
Representative Assembly, we may consider the caste feeling in 
the North to be on a fair way to destruction. The President 
personally has done much in setting the example. On New 
Year's Day, when exhausted by two hours’ hand-shaking with his 
white visitors, the coloured people, doubtful of their reception, 
crept into his room, he is said to have brightened up so suddenly, 
and received them with such hearty cordiality as to intoxicate 
them with joy. They laughed and wept with delight, exclaiming, 
«God bless Abraham Lincoln!” while many of the upper ten 
thousand were heard showering curses on the President in the 
street for regarding the negroes as his fellow citizens and fellow 


men. 


The Liberal party ought to win Wallingford at the next election, 
if they do not wreck themselves by dividing their forces. Mr. 
Malins, Q.C., the present Tory representative of that little 
borough, can scarcely be said to be a very useful member of Par- 
liament on any but legal subjects, and on some, like the currency, 
he is just a little of a goose. ‘There are at present two Liberal 
candidates canvassing the borough, Mr. G. W. Hastings, the 
Secretary of the Social Science Association, and an able lawyer as 
well as a thoughtful man, and Sir Wentworth Dilke, a well-known 
writer, but well known only for literary achievements. Mr. 
Hastings was the first in the field, and is in every way the fitter 
for the position. Moreover, he has invited his Liberal opponent 
to abide by the choice of a meeting of electors—an invitation 
which Sir W. Dilke has, we understand, declined. If this be so it 
is unfair conduct both to his rival and his party. Mr. Hastings’ 
speech to the electors was admirable,—in favour of a thoughtful 
extension of the franchise so as to reach the working-classes with- 
out swamping the middle class, in favour of a gradual remission 
of the malt-tax, in favour of the ‘conscience clause” in the 
Church-school controversy, and in general in favour of thinking 
Liberalism. 


Mr. Baillie on Thursday moved for a committee to inquire into 
the armaments of British ironclads, which he said were inefficient. 
He argued that the 110-pounder Armstrong was a failure, and 
that we had no guns which would pierce iron-plated ships. The 
Marquis of Hartington denied that, said that the improved 
110-pounder would pierce plates, that experiments were going on, 
that it was necessary to be cautious, and that we were as well or 
better off than other nations. He refused the committee, which 
was rejected by 57 to 22, the House apparently thinking that 
whether we have a gun or no, we shall not get one by holding 
perpetual committees. 





Captain Osborn and the Geographical Society have not, we are 
happy to see, been cowed by the papers which affect to attach so 
much more value to life than the objects of life, into abandoning 
the Polar expedition. On Monday night Mr. Markham read a long 
paper by the great German geographer Petermann on the proposed 
expedition. Dr, Petermann is in favour of the Spitzbergen route, 
while Captain Osborn prefers the route by Smith’s Sound. Dr. 
Petermann believes that an isolated Norse population will be found 
at the Pole. All the traditions of the Esquimaux show that an 
Open sea is believed to exist at the Pole, and if the remaining de- 
scendants of the northward migratory Norsemen be found there, 
they will have been living in complete isolation for generations 
back. The Times deprecates endangering life to settle such points 
as these, though no one deprecates the much greater waste of 
life in grinding needles, making artificial flowers, or mining gold 
which is not wanted and depreciates the currency 


A very sad boat accident occurred on the Thames at Erith on 
Tuesday. The training ship Worcester, moored off Erith, has more 
than 100 cadets on board. On Tuesday the ship’s barge and two 
boats went out to exercise the boys in sailing and rowing. The 





| 
| 
i 


| little fellows with Cushman were thrown into the water. 
‘could swim, but many could not. 
| that he could swim well, and would save as many as he could, bu: 


' barge was a twelve-oared boat, twenty-eight feet long, containing 


twenty-two boys, under the charge of John Cushman, the boat- 
swain, evidently a very fine fellow. One of the lads lost his eap, 
and the boat was turned round to pick it up and the foresail 
loosened, when a puff of wind capsized her, and all the twenty-two 
Some 
One boy, Johnston, called out 


probably the mast struck him, for he disappeared and was seen no 
more. Another lad, Denton, swam towards the shore helping two 
companions, but either one of them or some third boy grasped 
at him and overloaded him, for all three sank together. The 
swimmers were very brave, but the non-swimmers not brave 
enough to drown quietly without endangering their friends. 
Probably that is the highest test of true courage. Cushman did 
wonders, and very nearly exhausted himself. Boats from the 
shore and one of the other boats of the Worcester saved in all 
twelve out of the twenty-two. ‘Ten were drowned. 


The Sanci diamond, which once belonged to Charles the Bold, 
has been purchased by Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Parsee baronet 
and millionaire, for 20,0001. Phe jewel is not a lucky one, and 
had he read its history, the fortunate son of the more fortunate 
bottle-collector would probably have avoided the purchase. 


The trial of Gregorio Mogni, the man who came forward to 
charge himself with the murder of Michael Harrington at the 
Golden Anchor, ended on Thursday in a verdict of manslaughter. 
He was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude as a warning to all 
men against the use of knives in a mélée. Pelizzioni, who is now 
lying under sentence of death for this murder, gave evidence at 
the trial, and it appears quite certain that he was himself innocent 
of the blow. ‘The Home Secretary still waits for a communication 
from Baron Martin, but it is difficult to believe that Pelizzioni’s 
sentence will be only commuted. He did not stab anybody, that 
is clear, and an innocent man sentenced to death should, when his 
innocence is made manifest, receive an instant as well as a full 
pardon. 

We deeply regret to note the departure of Lord Lyons from 
Washington on the ground of ill-health, and the regret is not 
lessened by Earl Russell's selection of a successor. Washington is 
not the place for a second-rate man, and Sir. F. Bruce at Pekin 
has certainly not proved himself a first-rate one. Is Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock to go to Pekin ? 


At the approaching meeting of the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company, which will be held on Monday next, the 
Directors will recommend the usual dividend of 10 per cent. ‘The 
fire premiums received last year were 219,235/,, being an increase 
of 54,0431. as compared with 1863. In the life department 1,240 
policies were issued, 

In consequence of representations having been made to the 
Directors of the Varna Railway Company that the time for re- 
ceiving applications for shares was too limited, the last day is 
extended to March 7th for London and to March 8th for the 
country. 

Consols, which left off on Saturday last at 894 } for money, and 
894 2 for the present account, closed yesterday at 89 to 894 for 
money, 89 to 894 for the present account, and 89} 3 for April. 
The stock of bullion both in the Bank of England and in the Bank 
of France continues to increase; in the former the supply is now 
14,801,5672.; in the latter, 15,258,232/. ‘The minimum rate of 
discount at the Bank of England is redaced to 44 per cent. 

Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Svcurities 
left off at the following prices :— 


Friday, Fe 24. Friday, Mar. 3. 
Greek oo .. es 244 . ul} 

Do. Coupons . 9 —_ 
Mexican . 253 26} 
Spanish Passive 324 »g 

Do, Certiticates oe 15) 15. 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1355.. 7 ao 

1362.. oe 70g 72 


n 
- ‘ 


“a Consolidés . 
The leading British 
prices yesterday and on Friday week : 


1 officially at the following 


Railways close 
Kriday, Mar. 3 
132 
46 
123 ex 


Friday, Feb. 21. 
Caledonian .. ° iu 
Great Mastera 
Great Northern 
Great Western... .. o oe 
Do. West Midland, Oxford 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Loudou and Brighton 
London and North-Western 
London and South-Western 
London, Chatham, and Dover 
Midiand ee ° oe 
Nortii-EKastern, Berwick .. 
Do. York 


. ro 


131 div 


- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. Jae samen a Gulte & a oun ie 


—— 
THE IRISH DEBATE. 
: first Irish debate of the Session, which occupied all 


Friday and Monday night, was creditable to the House | 


of Commons. The Irish members adhered to facts, and their 
opponents, Mr. Roebuck excepted, answered without the 
acerbity an Irish grievance is apt to provoke among the repre- 
sentatives of the more prosperous island. Light was really 
thrown on the condition of the country, and even some slight 
progress made towards suggesting a remedy for the evils 
admitted. Speakers on all sides agreed in deploring the 
suffering still apparent in many counties, in repudiating State 
alms as a panacea, and in recognizing the certainty of con- 
tinued emigration. The small farmer, it was admitted on all 
sides, was better off in the colonies or America, and being 
better off he, as his education improved, naturally went there, 
taking’ very often considerable capital with him. The points 
of difference were the injury entailed by this great move- 
ment of population, the possibility of arresting it, and the mode 
in which State resources could be employed to increase the 
temptations to remainin thecountry. Of course with speakers 
so wide apart as Mr. Hennessy and Mr. Gladstone there was 
room for argument, but the general sense of the House came out 
sufficiently clear. The majority evidently believed that emigra- 
tion, though a cause of great suffering, was not productive of 
national injury, that it could no more be arrested than the 
operation of any natural law, and that the State, if called upon 
to assist, should lend its aid in the shape of great loans for 
drainage made to the proprietors of the soil. Whether such 
loans should be concentrated on the improvement of the 
Shannon or diffused generally over the country was left un- 
certain, but water, it was allowed, and not whisky, was the 
curse of Ireland. Her clouds are too heavy, her streams too 
full, her watercourses too abundant, her soil too spongy for 
the profitable growth of sufficient cereals, and as neither clouds, 
nor rivers, nor springs can be diminished at the bidding of 
man, the only course is to place the volume of water under 
strict regulation. Dirt, said Lord Palmerston, is only matter 
in the wrong place, and the great physical evil of Ireland is 
water in the wrong place. A population of Dutchmen or 
Chinese would turn Ireland into a garden, and the first 
task of statesmen must be to teach, and if necessary bribe, 
Irish proprietors to commence the work which Chinese or 
Dutchmen would finish without either bribery or instruction. 
That, though not expressed in votes, was the obvious ‘‘ sense” 
of the House; even Mr. Gladstone, though he again reminded 
Irish members that they enjoyed great grants from the State 
in the shape of exemptions, expressing his readiness to con- 
sider any reasonable plan for a campaign against the wetness 
of Ireland. Lord Palmerston of course half promised a com- 
mittee of inquiry—he would vote for a committee of inquiry 
if forty members submitted a project for tunneling the moon— 
but the bulk of the Liberal speakers went beyond the Premier. 
If this is the net result of the discussion, a resolve to bring 
the whole power of England to bear in facing the great 
physical obstacle to Irish improvement, Mr. Hennessy will 
have done much more than if he had carried the motion de- 
feated by so overwhelming a majority. There is no use in 
vaguely ‘‘ regretting the decline of population” in Ireland 
any more than in Suffolk, but there is use in trying to make 
an acre grow twice as many bushels of wheat. It is not 
possible to make Ireland Protestant, or convert Celts into Anglo- 
Saxons, or eradicate habits of mendicancy in a generation, or 
educate an ignorant peasantry except very slowly, but to drain 
is within our power, and if drainage will help Ireland, Ireland 
ought to be drained. 

Perhaps the most interesting single feature in the debate 
was the speech of Mr. Lowe, one of the best, if not the very 
best, which he ever delivered. It displayed in avery striking 
way the higher side of his intellectual character, enabled 
strangers to understand why, in spite of his failure in the 
Education Department, the adhesion of the member for Calne 
is of value to any party. 
& popular expression, which renders him so unpopular when 
dealing with questions which involve complicated personal 
interests as well as principles, renders him singularly fit for 
a discussion in which impartiality is almost the one thing 


His ‘‘hardness”’ of head, to use | 


people whose request he was refusing which, so to speak, 
gave it warmth, and he contrived to put in a powerful argu- 
ment for emigration without saying, as so many do, that he 
| was glad to be rid of the emigrants. Some of his arguments 
| were very striking. Lord Robert Cecil had easily enough 
answered the plea that the Irish are miserable because they 
, are Celts by pointing to the condition of France, and that 
| they are Catholics by describing the Belgians ; and Mr. Lowe 
|in like manner refuted the charge that Irish distress is owing 
| to Irish party divisions. Irishmen fight elsewhere than at 
| Belfast, but they don’t starve too. He had himself helped 
|to passa *‘ Party Emblems Act ” to prevent their faction 
fights in Australia, yet in Australia these very men who were 
| inviting each other to battle in large bodies as if they had been 
|in Tipperary were evidently prosperous. Several speakers: 
had alleged that free trade, which benefited England, had 
ruined Ireland, but, said Mr. Lowe, ‘‘ the real cause of ruin 
was pretection, which had raised up in Ireland the factitious. 
industry of growing cereals for which the climate was not 
adapted.” Upon that industry the Irish had multiplied until 
when the system collapsed the only remedy was to swarm off 
to other lands. And then, rising altogether beyond the sphere 
of party politics, speaking as only a nominee member can we 
fear in England afford to speak, Mr. Lowe re-suggested, for 
the first time, we believe, since the Emancipation Act, 
the re-endowment of the Roman Catholic Church. He would 
abolish ‘‘the taxation which the people of Ireland out of 
their misery and destitution are compelled to impose 
upon themselves for the maintenance of ministers of their 
religion.” It is ‘‘competent to this House to take into 
consideration if it pleases the question of the Irish Church. 
It is competent to it, if it think fit, to adopt the colonial 
plan of apportioning the revenue set apart for public 
worship in the proportion of its numbers to the aggregate of 
population,”’ thus neither abolishing the Protestant Church nor 
establishing the Catholic, but leaving each to become sole and 
supreme if it can by the gradual process of persuasion and 
enlightenment. ‘There is not a liberal statesman in England 
who does not in his heart believe that suggestion wise and 
just, and it is not to*the credit of our institutions that no 
member responsible to constituents would venture to make it 
quite so plainly. With the ecclesiastical grievance removed, 
the Lord-Lieutenancy swept away, and Ireland regarded not. 
as a province or a colony, still less as a separate country, but 
as an actual part of the Empire, there would remain but one 
want—the capital which English laws up to 1829 prevented 
Irishmen from accumulating, and the absence of which now 
rendersthe bulk of the people dependent upon agriculture alone. 
That capital is accumulating in Ulster even now, and when 
once the native clergy have been reknit to the cause to which 
all clericals naturally belong, it will be poured in from Great 
Britain as readily as it is now poured over the colonies. Ire- 
land has no mines but she can have large manufactures, and with 
large manufactures, population reduced to the French average, 
and as little agrarian crime as there is now crime of any other 
kind, there is no reason why, as Mr. Lowe put it with happy 
moderation, ‘‘ Ireland should not rise to a position something 
| like that occupied by Scotland,” separate from England, that is, 
| in temperament, in genius, and in the institutions which tem- 
| perament and genius produce, but one with her in objects, in 
| interests, and in loyalty to the imperial power. English 
| members who desire that result will greatly help it on by 
| diseussing Irish grievances in the tone and with the animus 
displayed on Monday night by the member for Lord Lans- 
downe’s estate. 


SALUT PUBLIQUE IN THE SOUTH. 
| PMIE Confederate Secretary of State, Mr. Benjamin, has 
| applied the true touchstone to the Confederacy, and we 
| shall row soon see whether the South have indeed, as Mr. 
Gladstone so rashly declared three years ago, established their 
right to be esteemed a nation or not. The touchstone which 
Mr. Benjamin applies is the appeal on behalf of the Govern- 
ment for all the property of private persons which can be of 
any use to the State in carrying on the war,—cotton, food, 
slaves, everything. All, he says, are wanted; without a free 
| grant of all, the struggle cannot long be continued, but if 











needful. He judges Ireland as he would judge France, not | the South will identify itself absolutely with this war, 
irritated by complaints, not biassed by popular outery, but} and bring everything into the common stock, then 8 
bringing political science to bear with a wish that it should | new epoch will begin,—a life-and-death struggle will for 
succeed in making people content. His experience, too, as a/|the first time commence. No doubt this is the true test of 
the claim to the national title. Whatever were the crimes 
of revolutionary France, and they were great, France stood 


colonist helps him in comprehending Ireland, and for once | 
he suppressed that slight accent of scorn which on other | 
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this extreme” test. When her resources in money were 


absolutely exhausted, when formidable armies threatened her 
territory, when terror reigned in Paris, the people still sup- 
rted passionately the only Government they had, in exacting 
roperty, food, men,—all and everything that was necessary 
to wage a war @ U’outrance against their foes. The internal divi- 
sions were fierce, but they were silenced as against the foe. The 
truth is that France may in some sense be said to be of all nations 
in the world the most of a nation,—not the most narrow, not 
the most wedded totraditional prejudices, not the most incapable 
of accepting ideas from outside, but the most completely filled 
with the certainty that to Frenchmen the only life is to live 
among Frenchmen, that they mutually strengthen and in- 





| 


from General Lee’s army in numbers so great that Mr. Davis, 
in his Richmond speech on the 6th February, stated that if 
they would but return to the ranks—he did not even dare to call 
these ‘‘absentees ” deserters—“‘Grant would be taught such 
a lesson as he had never received, even in his eventful 
route from the Rapidan to the James.” ‘That is the first 
sign of revolutionary energy in the South. 

Again, on the very day on which Mr. Davis made his 
speech—6th February—only three days before Mr. Ben- 
jamin’s revolutionary appeal,—what was the attitude of the 
Confederate Senate—the body which best represents the States 
in feeling? Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, had proposed a Bill for 
buying, arming, and if proved faithful emancipating slaves to 


vigorate each other, that the individual is far greater in the ‘the number of 200,000 “by voluntary enlistment, with the 


pation than he can ever be out of it. 


And this sentiment, consent of their owners, or by conscription, as may be found 


really the touchstone of national life, obliterated absolutely “necessary.” The Senate divided, and three only voted for the 
the sense of horror towards the deeds of the maniacs who ruled | resolution and thirteen against it,—the thirteen consisting of 
at Paris, by inspiring still deeper horror at a catastrophe which | course of all the zealous partizans of slavery and believers 
might rend asunder France and subject the national genius | in colour as the ‘“‘only patent of nobility.” They held that 


to a curb from without. Indeed the more violent was 
the energy displayed by the Terrorists in defending France 
the more support they received from the nation. 

The same touchstone Mr. Davis and Mr. Benjamin now 
desire to apply to the Confederacy. They do not for a moment 
deny, they fearlessly assert, if they do not even exaggerate, the 

yity of the crisis. They are leaders equal to the occasion, 
if only they have followers willing to follow. Nothing can 
be franker than Mr, Benjamin’s statement of the case, and in 
Richmond at least he certainly carried the mob with him. “I 
now ask, has any man the right to hold a bale of cotton from his 


country? No. I say the same thing with regard to tobacco. | man’s advance is one almost uncontested progress. 





to abandon slavery for the sake of renewing the war was 
foolish. Perhaps they might object less to abandon it for the 
sake of peace. This is the second sign of revolutionary 
energy in the South. 

The next is that not only in Georgia—a pacific State from 
the beginning—was there no effective resistance to Sherman’s 
march, but in South Carolina, the head-quarters of the 
rebéllion, and the most difficult State in the Union to march 
through, a State full of swamp and jungle, where if the 
raised roads were once broken up before it the advance of an 
army would be of the most slow and painful nature,—Sher- 
He is 


Take all the cotton and tobacco, and make it the basis of | already master of Columbia and of Charleston,—yet the 
means without which we cannot go on. I want more. I want planters instead of shedding the “last drop of their blood” 
all the bacon, eversthing that can feed the soldiers, and I | to oppose him, are, according to all the best reports of their 
want it asa free gift to the country. ‘Talk of rights! what | state of mind, submissive and anxious for peace. Licutenant 


rights do the arrogant invaders leave you? 
thing. War is a game that cannot be played without men. 
Where are the men? I am going to open my whole heart 
to you. Look to the trenches below Richmond. Is it not a 
shame that you who have sacrificed all in our defence should 
not be reinforced by all the means in our power? Is it any 
time now for antiquated patriotism to argue a refusal to send 
them aid, be it white or black? Let us say to 
every negro who wishes to go into the ranks on condition of 
being made free, ‘Go and fight—you are free.’ If we press 
them they will go against us. We know that every one who 
ould fight for his freedom has had no chance. The only side 
that has had the advantage of this element is the Yankee—a 
people that can beat us to the end of the year in making bar- 
gains. Let us imitate in this; I would imitate them in nothing 
else. My own negroes have been to me and said, ‘ Master, 
set us free and we will fight for you; we had rather fight for 
you than for the Yankees.’ But suppose it should not be so, 
there is no harm in trying. With all my early attachments 
and prejudices I would give up all. J¢ can only be done by 
the States separately.” Now we should be the first to assert 
that any people which could accept this test would deserve to 
win, and would almost be sure to win, its independence. But 
the last sentence we have quoted betrays the weak place in 
this revolutionary movement. The leaders do not dare even 
to claim for themselves the power to dictate either to the 
people or to the State Governments. Strong as is their 
dJanguage, they are not strong in their confidence either in 
the States or in the people. In fact Mr. Benjamin’s speech 
4s a mere feeler. He would ask for the Government such 
absolute power as the Committee of Public Safety had in 
France, if he thought the temper of the people were so high 
that he could trust them. And to this end these meetings 
have been held in Richmond, and others again in Lynchburg, 
and a few other places in Virginia, but with rapidly diminish- 
ing enthusiasm. 

But the attempt is a failure. There can be no manner 
of doubt that Mr. Gladstone is wrong, and that the Con- 
federates are not a nation, but a league, bound together 
by a common purpose—to maintain slavery. It would be 
a long task to put together the numberless little indications 
that Mr. Benjamin’s bold move must fail_—nay, it was 
self-condemned in the very fact that he dared only recom- 
mend to the Southern people to adopt these strong measures, 
and expressly disavowed all notion of claiming them. This is 
Rot revolutionary energy nor confidence in popular support, 
but only an appeal to the people to display revolutionary 
energy. Now, what are the signs of the times? What were 
the dangers which have driven Mr. Davis and his Government 
to this last resort? In the first place, the absence of soldiers 


I want another | 








Cushing, who ascended Little River in South Carolina in 
quest of cotton and stores, reports on 7th February :—“ The 
South Carolina planters and all the men I met professed 
to be willing to come back under their old Government, 
and most of them seemed to be loyal men only awaiting 
emancipation from military rule.” We do not attach 
much real weight to little bits of evidence like this, but 
it proves the absence of anything like the fire-eating spirit 
of 1861. Andas to the South Carolinian negroes and the 
chance of enlisting them eagerly in the cause,—consider only 
the 150 mile ride of General Sherman’s courier from Branchville 
to Admiral Porter’s fleet at Smithville in North Carolina, 
near Fort Fisher. Without the active help of the population 
no such ride would have been possible. But, as a con- 
temporary observes, the messenger would have to go through 
districts in which the negro population was two to one, or on 
an equality, even before the war, and this will amply account 
for the undertaking. 

Then lastly, look at the North Carolinian papers, the South 
Carolinian papers, or even the Charleston papers. Is there any 
sign there of revolutionary energy, and of a disposition to 
trust Mr. Davis and Mr. Benjamin with the powers of a com- 
mittee of public safety ? The Raleigh papers have always been 
pacific, but have now become even contemptuous towards 
the Confederate Government. The Charleston Mercury, now 
migrated elsewhere, would trust it with no power,—would 
take away from it what power it has. And the individual 
testimony to hopelessness and divided plans in the South 
is to the same effect. Mr. Foote, the great antagonist 
of Mr. Davis, who has just left Richmond, but refuses 
to tuke the oath of allegiance to the Union, says hope of 
success is practically abandoned at Richmond, and they are 
only fighting for the chance of making good terms. That is no 
doubt the exaggeration of an injured man. But on all sides it 
is admitted that Mr. Benjamin’s confessions of weakness are 
true to the letter, and that his appeal for revolutionary energy 
will be a failure. In fact a League for evil, even though the love 
of that evil exerts the fascination of a caste passion, will never 
make a nation. The tie of selfish interest may be strong, but 
self-love will vanquish it. The people will not sacrifice itself 
for the nation unless the people knows that the national life 
is sacred. And this is not true of the South. 


SIR COLMAN O'LOGHLEN’S LITTLE BILL. 

NE of the most striking features of the present Session is 
QO the number of “little Bills” which the lawyers have 
been presenting to the House. Mr. Denman and Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly and some half-a-dozen others have each their pet 
scheme of Reform, and the Attorney-General, like a Bishop 
at a confirmation, places himself in an attitude of benedic- 
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tion over all comers, and says “‘ Bless ye, my children ! 
have, however, no possible quarrel with Sir Roundell Palmer's 
wealth of charity and beneficent freedom from party spirit, 
for most of these short Acts introduced by practising lawyers 
only embody amendments, as to the desirability of which 
the legal profession has long been agreed. Such Bills in 
comparison with very many larger and more ambitious 


schemes shine like ‘* good deeds in a naughty world,” and if 


they fail in effecting any very great good, seldom indeed do 
any harm. Individual reformers, however, require to be 
watched with especial care. A Government Bill has to pass 
the ordeal of the Cabinet, and the personal ideas of its 
framer are ruthlessly eliminated. But a private Bill is almost 
sure to embalm some one pet crotchet, and perhaps the 
hope of slipping that through Parliament under cover of an 
undoubted amendment of the law frequently acts,—the heart 
of man is deceitful above all things,—as a stimulus to the 
patriotism of the intending legislator. In every case therefore 
criticism has its legitimate function to fulfil, and of course 
that duty falls naturally on those who will be affected by the 
proposed alteration of the law. ‘Thus, when Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen brings in his little Bill ‘‘ to amend the law of libel, 
and for more effectually securing the liberty of the press,” a 
publicist naturally rushes at the bait like a shark at a sailor’s 
leg. He feels indeed as if he were acting Doualbain to Sir 
Colman’s Macbeth. He has been lapped in happy dreams of 
security, when suddenly ‘ the alarum-bell”’ begins to ringyand 
starting wildly from his slumbers he rushes on the stage. 
“What,” he pants out, “what is amiss?” ‘You are,” 
pithily replies Sir Colman, ‘‘ and do rot know’t.” It is very 
true, we did not. In a pitiful ignorance, which we look back 
to with a shame that no sense of its having been bliss can 
alleviate, we had ranked the liberty of the press with ZZabeas 
Corpus and Magna Charta, and other institutions which would 
defy the scepticism of even a legal Colenso. But since this 
confidence was misplaced, we will at least approach the pro- 
posals of Sir Colman in a spirit of gratitude, and will 
benignly vouchsafe to offer no captious objections to having 
our “liberty more effectually secured.” 

With reference to the general law of libel this Bill contains 
—in addition to a few not very important provisions which 
call for no especial notice—two important clauses. The first 
provides that as libel cannot be made the subject of criminal 
information without the consent of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, so an indictment—the other form of criminal proceed- 
ing—shall not lie at the instance of a private person without 
the consent of the Attorney-General, except when the libel is 
published with intent to extort money or obtain the appoint- 
ment to an office of trust or profit. With this we heartily 
agree. Criminal proceedings for libel are often selected sim- 
ply because, even where they fail, they are regarded as a sort 
of stigma on the defendant, and still oftener with the absolutely 
dishonest object of closing his mouth and allowing the plaintiff 
to tell his own story without risk of contradiction. The next 
clause allows the defendant to tender himself as a witness on 
the trial of either an indictment or a criminal information. 
From this we dissent. Ifa prosecution for libel is to be re- 
garded as substantially a civil proceeding, the defendant ought 
not merely to be competent but compellable to give evidence. 
The object, however, of the first clause of the Bill would seem to 
be to abolish prosecutions where a civil action is the appropriate 
remedy, and in that view of the subject the clause raises the 
general question whether prisoners generally ought to be allowed 
to tender themselves as witnesses. This proposition is actually 
embodied in Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s Bill, which is now before a 
select committee, and we may possibly find an opportunity 
hereafter for fully discussing it. At present it is enough to 
say that we see no use in seeking information from a person 
who will be sure to answer in one way quite irrespective of 
its truth or falsehood. If a person charged with crime is to 
be questioned, it should be not necessarily by the judge, but 
under his authority. 

Sir Colman’s next proposition affects newspapers, and it 
is only just to say that it does, we think, hit a serious blot 
in our law, and give those of our contemporaries who report 
the speeches at public meetings a security to which they are 
fairly entitled. The law of England from the earliest times 
drew a very wide distinction between slander and libel— 
spoken and written defamatory matter. It discouraged actions 
for mere angry words spoken in heat, probably because in 
ruder times, when people were coarser-tongued than they are 
now, there would otherwise have been no end to such litiga- 
tion. An action for slander will not lie unless the defendant 


has imputed actual crime to a man, or has maligned him as a 
tradesman, or has caused him to suffer some specific loss. 


On 


We 





the other hand, to publish in print or writing anything in the 
world which has a tendency to bring another into “ ridicule 
, 


hatred, or contempt,” is a libel and actionable because it is g 
deliberate proceeding, and must be taken to be intended 
seriously. It is, however, obvious that this rule is 
altogether inapplicable to the present day, when the right 
of holding public meetings is fully admitted, and the 
practice of reporting the proceedings for the information 
of the public has long been established. There is no 
just comparison between words spoken angrily in a squabble 
or idly in conversation, and a speech deliberately made in 
the presence of reporters, and with the intention that 
it should be printed and given to the world. And when 
this intention has been carried out there seems to be no 
sound reason why the publisher of the newspaper, who 
is simply the instrament of the speaker, should be made 
responsible for his carelessness or unscrupulousness. If Mr, 
Voluble chooses to tell untruths about his neighbour of a 
nature to give him pain or lessen the estimation in which 
he is held, let Mr. Voluble pay for it. The able editor has 
no means of examining into the truth of Voluble’s assertions, 
and must therefore choose between the liability to pay for 
his misdeeds and withholding from the public facts of which 
if true it is their interest to be informed. We think there- 
fore that Sir Colman O’Loghlen only puts the saddle on the 
right horse when he proposes to enact, that any person who 
says at a public meeting open to reporters what if written 
would amount to a libel shall be liable to either criminal or 
civil proceedings, just as if he had published his statements 
in writing. Indeed we are disposed to doubt whether his 
liability ought to be limited to cases in which reporters are 
present, and the defamatory words are actually reported ina 
‘public newspaper or periodical publication.” It seems 
reasonable that if a man chovses to address an open meeting 
he should do so under a sense of responsibility. On the same 
principle we agree with Sir Colman that the report of the 
speeches at a meeting open to reporters, published in the ordi- 
nary way of business and without actual malice, ought to be 
privileged, just as much as the report of the Parliamentary 
debates and trials in the courts of law. The Bill also very 
properly provides that this defence shall not be available 
where the defendant has refused to publish ‘‘an explanation 
or contradiction” of the libel, ‘‘ of uot unreasonable length,” 
in as conspicuous a part of his paper as that in which he 
printed the libel itself. 

We now arrive at what we venture to think is Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen’s crotchet. The fourth section of his Bill is as 
follows :— In any action for an alleged libel in any publica+ 
tion, proof that the defendant believed the alleged libel to be 
true, and that the same was published without any defama- 
tory intent and with a lawful object, or bond fide asa fair 
comment on a matter in which the public were interested, 
shall amount to a defence,” unless the plaintiff proves actual 
loss, or at least the probability of actual loss. Now, it will 
be observed that the section extends not only to papers and 
periodicals, but to pamphlets and books, so that if it beeomes 
law anybody will be at liberty to print—but not to writé 
and circulate in MS. among his friends—any species of in- 
vective or ridicule in which the public may be fairly considered 
to have an interest, whether it be true or not. He must not 
indeed cause the person whom he attacks any actual pecuniary 
loss, or be actuated by express malice, but these are the sole 
restrictions. For the test of libel, at all events when it is 
embalmed in print, is henceforth not to be its truth, but 
the libeller’s belief in its truth. What is belief? Fancy the 
British juryman pondering over that momentous question. 
Some people believe everything they see in print. Some 
people have the firmest faith in that impersonal but omnis- 
cient entity ‘“‘they.” If you venture to hint a doubt of even 
the wildest rumour, you are met with an indignant ‘‘ Well, 
I assure you they say so.” Will that sort of belief do? Is 
a great lady, for instance, to be accused of unchastity in book or 
newspaper with impunity because “they say so ?’’ Isa judge or 
a statesman to be accused of corruption in the Zimes or Satur- 
day Review (we choose papers whose position protects us from 
even the suspicion of a personal meaning) because the editor 
believes it to be true? Belief according to Webster is ‘‘ assent 
to a proposition . . as real or certain without immediate 
personal knowledge—reliance upon word or testimony—par- 
tial assurance without knowledge or absolute certainty, per- 
suasion, conviction, confidence,” and the example given is 
from the writings of Reid; ‘ belief admits of all degrees, 
from the slightest suspicion to the fullest assurance.” Here is 
a prospect for the British journalist. We feel already as 
if on our painful pilgrim’s progress the burden of the 
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law of libel had rolle 
clear of actual malice 


d from our shoulders. Only keep 
and avoid touching a public a 

d we may say anything of him of which we have 
Poelightest ee ag To this moment there has been no 
such thing as liberty of the press, and the wine of life has 
been nothing but lees. Common people who write untruths 
which they believe in a letter must of course pay; and justice 
would seem to require that the more public a man intends to 
make his assertions the more strictly ought he to be bound 
to ascertain their truth. But these common-place rules of 
morality are not applicable to those errors which enjoy the 
dignity of print. So it seems good to Sir Colman O’Loghlen, 
and why should we object? Let us hasten to welcome in the 
coming carnival of slander. Only before the boon is accepted 
let us pause and reflect whether it ic really for the public 
good, for if not it can scarcely be for the good of the press. 
Some people have fancied that the writer of the Athanasian Creed 
intended to throw doubt on the Christian faith, aud he may have 
effected what he did not purpose. Doubtless Sir Colman 
means us well, but may he not be offering poison in the 
guise of dainty food? A man may have rope given him with 
which to hang himself, and when we have established the 
right to print not only what is true, but all we believe to 
be true, how long will the public endure our censorship ? 
When we have thrown off the wholesome rule which makes 
us answer not merely for the good faith but the truth of our 
assertions at our peril, may we not while seeking, as we 
firmly believe, the common good, find ourselves dragged down 
by the common hate, and discover too late that the absence 
of reasonable responsibility has in the end destroyed the 
liberty it was meant to protect? If this section is to remain 
unaltered, the Bill had better be entitled ‘A Bill for more 
effectually securing the Licence of the Press.” 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FIRST BLOW AT PAUPERISM. 
HE public scarcely yet understand the immense range of 
Mr. Gladstone’s measure extending the right of pur- 
chasing State annuities to persons with small means. His 
object has simply been to abolish, among persons who work 
with their hands or who receive very low salaries, the pecu- 
niary risks involved in old age or death, and with three great 
reserves, oue permanent, one temporary, and one needless, 
he has secured his magnificent end. The permanent reserve 
is that his scheme presupposes a virtue, that of thriftiness, and 
those who have it not cannot benefit by the provisions of the 
tables he has just laid before Parliament. Every advantage 
he offers must be purchased at its full price, which, the rate of 
interest being only 3 per cent., is a dear one, and those 
who will not save the sum, but prefer to rely on Union alms, 
must even be left in their degradation, at least until men shall 
be sufficiently enlightened to perceive that the true substitute 
alike for income-tax, property-tax, and the poll-tax some 
financial reformers advise is compulsory State insurance. ‘The 
temporary reserve is the exclusion of almost all agricultural 
labourers, who as yet do not earn the wages which would 
enable them to buy the annuities without excessive 
suffering; and the needless reserve is that of the two 
or three hundred thousand families who, like miners, 
butchers, beer-sellers, silverers, needlemakers, matchmakers, 
bakers (presumably), and one or two more are supposed 
to follow dangerous occupations. It is a little mean 
that exception, considering that all the tables are based 
upon the average life-rate of the whole population, including 
the well-to-do, who live the longest, but we may let that pass. 
It was essential to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme to show that the 
State was not accepting the position of universal almsgiver, 
and with an experiment at once so vast and so novel we may 
pardon both the exclusions and the preposterous charge, 
20 per cent., made for all payments at short intervals, 
which involve extra trouble to the State, and which are, 
one would think, sufficiently provided for by the profit 
accruing from the low rate of interest allowed. For 
the rest the charges are based on mathematical calcu- 
lation, the tables are fully within the comprehension of 
average postmasters, and the range of the innovation is 
bounded only by the willingness of the people to understand 
and confide in it. If understood and trusted it will, we be- 
lieve, effect more for the people even than the cheap loaf, 
will develope that virtue of thrift in which the English are 
deficient beyond all nations of the world, will remove gradually 
but for ever the fear which hangs like a cloud over the better 
ranks of the poor, the dread of the time when their capital 
. physical strength being all exhausted, they must rely on 
alms. 
It would be useless for us to reprint tables which anybody can 





obtain of the Queen’s Printers, Messrs. W. Spottiswoode and 
Co., New Street, Fetter Lane, for 3d., and which will, we Loy, 
ultimately be sold for a penny, but we shall, we believe, do our 
readers a service by indicating their general drift. Papers like 
ours are not much read by workmen, but one excellence of the 
rules is that they will enable employers to perform acts of 
the highest kindness and consideration at wonderfully little 
expense. The tables, reduced to principles, have three 
separate objects—to enable persons of limited wages but 
some small capital to provide against future destitution ; to 
assist men without any capital but with decent wages to 
purchase a maintenance for old age; and to prevent the utter 
ruin which often follows upon the death of the house-pro- 
vider. The two first ends, the purchase, to express the 
process technically, of a deferred annuity by a payment in 
one sum, or by instalments, cover classes widely removed 
from those known as working-men. ‘There are thousands of 
men among us, and perhaps hundreds of thousands of 
women, who own or have saved a few score pounds, utterly 
insufficient for maintenance, but suflicient for this transac- 
tion, who look forward cheerfully to twenty or thirty 
years of labour, but have a chill dread of that dreary time 
when, with savings insufficient for bread, few friends, and 
increasing wants, they shall be pronounced and shall feel 
themselves too old for regular work. Take the ordinary 
case of a governess at thirty earning 40/. a year. She 
may be able to save 10/. easily, but at sixty she will have 
little more than 300/., or at the best safe rate of in- 
vestment 15/. a year, 6s. a week, less than she would 
have to pay for furnished lodging. Under Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme that payment will secure her 50/. a year, free of all 
chance of loss, or failure, or delay, as certain for life as if she 
owned the 1,000/., which as far as her life-interest is con- 
cerned it represents. The exact rate to be paid by a woman, 
who from the age of thirty agrees to invest her surplus in 
this way, will be 97. 7s. 6d. a year, though a tutor or Welsh 
curate under the same circumstances would buy the same 
advantages for only 7/. 2s. 8d. Women, unfortunately for 
them in this case, do not drink, and when free of pecuniary 
care do live so long, and the rates punish them heavily for 
those uuwilling offences. But the governess at thirty may have 
saved something, may have inheritec something, may have 
people quite willing to give her something, if only she will 
take it once for 2ll and not ask them again, and the tables 
provide for any of these pleasing contingencies. A payment 
of 85/7. Os. 10d. at thirty will secure her at sixty 25/. a year 
for life, or supposing her to combine the two methods, which 
is fur best, she may by a payment once for all of 85/. Os. 10d., 
and a yearly payment of 4/. 8s. 9d. secure 50/. a year, not 
much perhaps, but still equal to the life-interest in 1,000/., 
and far beyond utter poverty. There are classes of edu- 
cated people in England,—the rich do not know how many, 
or their hearts would break,—to whom the certainty of 50/. 
a year in old age would seem relief out of the abyss. ‘ My 
Lord,”’ said Mary Corby, governess in a tale of Henry Kings- 
ley’s, “look here, and see what you have done. When the 
children are going to sleep, I sit, and sew, and sing, and, 
when they are gone to sleep I still sit, and sew, and think. 
Then I build my Spanish castles; but the highest tower of 
my castle has risen to this—that in my old age I should have 
ten shillings a week left me by some one, and be able to keep 
a canary-bird, and have some old woman as pensioner. 
And now—now—now! Oh! [ll be quiet in a moment. 
Dont speak to me for a moment. God is very good.” 
Aye, and Mr. Gladstone has given the means of realizing 
that dream to every woman in England so circumstanced 
for a thrift of less than two clear shillings a week. In 
the case of domestic servants the advantages are even 
greater. Nearly half the female paupers in the Unions 





have been female servants, and perhaps no class is less cared 
for in its friendless old age. The kind of woman who, having 
worked herself out in service, turns charwoman just when her 
strength begins to fail, and sometimes, as we have seen, dies of 
starvation, wants for comfort 25/.a year. To gain it she must 
pay at thirty 42/. 10s. down, and thenceforward 2/. 4s. 5d. a 
year, 105d. a week, or 1s. 9d. without the sum down, a heavy 
demand, but still one it is possible to meet. But she may wish 
to take her annuity monthly, and in that case a payment of 
8s. a month will secure her at sixty 1/. 16s. 7d. per month, or 
217. 19s. a year for life. Toa butler, or footman, or coachman, 
or urtizan, the same payment, he being a.man, will secure 
2l. 7s. 3d., or say 29/. a year. In other and perhaps plainer 
words, any man in England may, by paying 1s. a week from 
thirty, obtain at sixty an annuity of 6s. a week ; not enough, 





but enough if he can do any work at all, to keep him off the 
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Union. It may be, however, that he can begin earlier, 
and then the advantage is very great, a shilling a week from 
twenty-five to sixty purchasing him as nearly as possible 
8s. a week for the remainder of his days. All these figures 
are multipliable or divisible with no apparent limit, ex- 
cept the one fixed by statute, which limits any one annuity 
to 50/.a year. Their real effect, apart from small details, 
is to give to persons who save for deferred annuities more 
than five times the interest on the sum they might have 
had if they had heaped the same savings up in a bank, and 
six times the income it would purchase if saved in a teapot 
or old stocking. The amount of suffering which may thus be 
prevented is indescribable, and it must be remembered that 
an insurance once begun will be kept up in circumstances 
under which saving would be abandoned. The amount charged 
may seem heavy for the lower class or labourers, and it is; 
but it must be remembered they do pay 1s. a week to clubs, 
and do not receive in old age the advantages of which, under 
this Bill, they cannot be deprived. To enjoy in old age half 
the income of manhood seems to most m:n a fair enough pros- 
pect, and it is the certainty of securing this beyond risk of 
fuilure, or swindling, or loss which Mr. Gladstone offers to 
the thrifty man or woman, who has hitherto looked forward 
almost without a hope. 

This, however, is but part of the scheme, and provides only 
for old age. There is the pecuniary effect of a death still 
to be provided against, and this also is met by these tables. 
Artizans, as a rule, marry pretty early, and a sum of 50/1. pay- 
able at death would in most cases enable the family to tide 
over the sudden stoppage of resources. Well, 1/. a year, less 
than fivepence a week, will purchase, if payments are begun 
at the age mentioned, 48/. 19s, 6d., or the same result may 
be secured by the sacrifice in one sum of 19/. 19s. 4d., or if 
both single payments and annual payments are too heavy for 
him, a monthly sum of two shillings, less than sixpence a 
week, will secure 52/7. 11s. 10d. In other words, a working 
man in fair employ may, by the saving of half-a-crown a 
week, secure himself against penury in old age, and his wife 
against the utter ruin which might follow his sudden decease. 
Half-a-crown a week out of his earnings gives him and his 
family the safety, the sense of ease, and the freedom from 
comparative care which belong to the capitalists, lifts that 
bitter dread which lies so close to the heart of the poor that 
the battle of life cannot be won, that the struggle must end 
sooner or later in the workhouse or in want. The power of 
the State is applied to give to the workman, to the friendless 
woman, and tv the domestic seryant, those aids of science and 
of perfect security by which the middle classes have so 
largely benefited, and should these tables but become 
popular they will produce, we believe, a definite increase in 
that amount now so miserably small—the average happiness 
of the English cottage home. 

The machinery through which these tables are to be put in 
use over the country has not yet been explained, but it clearly 
must be the post-office. No other at the disposal of the State 
is sufficiently extensive, but Mr. Gladstone must revise his 
rules with exceeding care. An apparently harmless limita- 
tion as to transfer from district to district, or as to mode and 
place of receipt, might end either in the general neglect of 
the scheme, or in fixing whole classes immoveably to the soil. 
He must provide, moreover, means by which the master can 
take out a policy for the servant without being bound to give 
it him except as the reward of good service, yet avoid making 
policies trausferable like notes of hand. He has set in motion 
a system of State Banks for the poor, and it has now devolved 
on him to arrange for the insurance of anation. That he will 
succeed we believe, but it is in the details that success must 
be secured, and details which a Minister of State, amidst the 
pressure of endless interests and groaning under the burden 
of a surplus equal to 15s. a year for every house in Great 
Britain and Ireland, may be tempted to overlook. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CYCLONE. 
M°t people, we imagine, wondered a little at the mention 
pA of the Bengal Cyclone in the Queen’s Speech, and 
fancied it a pardonable but bizarre freak of Sir Charles Wood, 
whose perception of political perspective is never very acute. 
The papers received this week from India, however, fully 
explain the paragraph. It is most unusual to mention in a 
Royal Speech a tempest, or an explosion, or any one of the 
calamities within the daily experience of mankind, but Sir 
Charles Wood had before him the official report on the Cyclone. 
This document, so far from diminishing its importance, as offi- 
cial narratives generally do, raises it to the level of the great 





the earthquake in Lisbon, or the catastrophe which in our own 
time half desolated Catania. The storm of the 4th October 

begotten apparently about the Andaman Islands, rushed in g 
north-westerly direction along the coast at a pace which roge 
to twenty-seven miles an hour, struck places as widely dis. 
tant as Hidgellee and Caleutta with undiminished fury, and 
from the sea to Pubna and thence eastward to the Garrow Hills, 
—say from Southampton to Chester, and thence in a bold curve 
to Lincoln—it left a broad track of desolation. Behind it, or 
rather with it, travelled a storm wave up from the Bay, often 
thirty feet high, which ‘‘ swept over the strongest embank- 
ments, flooding the crops with salt water and carrying away 
entire villages.” Indeed if the storm wave had been sentient 
it could not have chosen a better spot for its destructive play. 
Right through a rich spongy tract full of people, and salt, 

and cattle, and brackish creeks, covered with low close jungle, 
and full of shallow, mud-lined, sedgy marshes, the Hooghly 
cleaves for it a road often miles wide past the Indian metro- 

polis, past the railway centre, right away through the riceland 
to the Ganges, and the broad indigo-producing counties of the 
East. Its first tremendous blow was levelled at Midnapore, 
the great maritime county west of the Hooghly, bearing much 
the relation to Calcutta that Kent bears to London, and 
though the great dyke of Hidgellee stood the shocks till the 
wave overflowed villages by the score. The police report 
the deaths at 20,665, and ‘‘in the track from Kedgeree to 
Kookrahuttee, a distance of many miles, three-fourths of the 
whole population, with their cattle and other property, may 
be said to have perished.” To realize such a catastrophe we 
must imagine an English county crossed by a body of water 
such as that which first poured out of the Holmfirth reser- 
voir, but. salt, so that when the gale is over the soil is still 
almost unfitted for cultivation and there is no fresh water to 
drink. In Tumlook, the salt mart of this district, “out of 
1,400 houses only twenty-seven remained standing,” the 
wind hitting harder than the wave. This was all on the 
west side of the river,—below Calcutta on the opposite 
bank—and on the east the destruction was still greater. 
In Saugor Island, a desolate, thinly-populated district of 
twenty-eight square miles, inhabited chiefly by foresters 
aud tigers, with a few peasants, the storm wave literally 
clove the country in two. The wave was fifteen feet above 
the soil, and so terrible were its weight and force, driven 
on as it was by the hurricane, that “it cut a channel right 
across the island, severing it into two halves,” a sentence 
which reads rather like the description of an event in geolo- 

gical history than of any occurrence conceivable in our own 

day. Imagine the Isle of Wight cloven in twain by a wave 

which did its work at twenty-seven miles an hour! Fifteen 
feet of water, some ninety yards broad, and 300 miles deep, 

hurled on you at the speed of a passenger express train! 
Rushing to form this channel, the water swept away the 
embankments by which all this low coast is protected, 

‘utterly destroyed all houses, huts, storehouses, and other 
buildings, 3,565 in number, drowned 7,000 cattle, and left 
alive out of a population of 6,000 souls only 1,488.’’ Those 
who escaped did so either by climbing the large trees or by 
floating on the roofs of their own houses, which ‘‘ were carried 
inland on the mainland many miles,” the wave having force 
left to destroy one town at a distance of eight miles from the 
channel. Wherever throughout the Twenty-four Pergunnahs of 
the riverain county on the Calcutta side the wave flowed, it left 
poverty so deep that the missionaries found the people, maddened 
with hunger, fatigue, and the impossibility of getting water, 
trying to eat grass; and the salt warehouses of Mr. Fraser, the 
largest European salt manufacturer, were broken open by the 
people, ‘‘ who,” says the official reporter, had ‘been driven 
almost mad by hardship, and who wanted the salt to mix with 
the kind of grass which they ate eagerly.” At Diamond 
Harbour, says the Superintendent of Police—a European— 
within a circle of six miles, ‘it is impossible to go fifty yards 
on the road without seeing a dead human body,” the popula- 
tion having been overtaken by the water and drowned while 
in full flight along the road. In Calcutta, ninety miles from 
the sea, and nearly twenty-nine miles north of this point, 40,698 
huts were swept away, the habitations, that is, of 203,490 
human beings; ten vessels sunk at once, and 145 driven 
on shore, of which ninety-seven were severely injured, 
and thirty-six totally lost. The loss of life, however, was 
not great, the solid English buildings protecting the town, 
and the wave striking most heavily on the opposite side. 
At Howrah 1,978 persons are reported drowned, 12,762 
cattle killed, and property estimated at 600,000/. swept away. 
From thence to Serampore and Hooghly, a distance of twenty- 


historic calamities, of events like the destruction of Pompeii, | six miles along the line of railway, and probably more thickly 
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populated than any country district on earth, the homes of 
the people were either cleared off or so injured that it was 
to replace them, and the very jungle so battered 


necessary 
that nee tod afterwards the track of the storm was as clear as 


the track of a horse through barley. ae 

There is no doubt a possibility of exaggeration in many of 
these figures, the estimate of property in particular being 
made with a motive, but it must be remembered that they 
are put forward by a Government which had declared 
many of the reports exaggerated, that the police is con- 
trolled by Europeans, and that most of the statements 
are the result of collated reports from police, salt agents, 

rivate Europeans, and the sufferers themselves. The extent 
of the storm, which was in full force over a district 121 miles 
long by about 19 wide, will of itself account for the magni- 
tude of the figures, which are again confirmed by the measures 
adopted by Government. The whole population, men, women, 
and children, were at once taken on the relief list in the 
Indian mode, work on full wages being offered to all who 
would accept it; but, says the Secretary, this assistance 
‘‘ was necessarily inadequate to the wants of such a popu- 
lation.” A sum of 11,665/. was expended by private persons 
in stores of food and clothing, but up to January the Govern- 
ment was compelled to feed all women and children, “ no 
work was procurable on the western side of the river,” and 
“the people of Saugor Island must for some time to come 
continue to be fed on charity.”” The disaster, when all is 
told, is less in reality than that which fell upon the cotton 
workers of Lancashire, but a calamity so terrible, and caused 
by the powers of nature alone, takes a stronger hold on 
the imagination than any gradual or customary loss. A 
thousand persons die in Great Britain every day, yet we 
register isolated deaths by accident, and there is reason in the 
difference of our estimate. All life is based upon the pre- 
sumption that nature will retain her habits,—will not, so to 
speak, declare with her irresistible power war upon our de- 
signs. Suppose we had reason to fear, or even to imagine, that 
the Atlantic, rising 30 feet above its level might any day hurl 
itself on Liverpool, or that London might be exposed to earth- 
quake, or worse than all, that the Gulf Stream might deflect 
its course, where would the motive to energy be found? The 
rush of a wave such as that which on the 4th October struck 
the banks of the Ilooghly is a calamity of this kind,—one 
which affects the imagination out of all proportion to its 
result because so sudden, so capricious, and so entirely be- 
yond all human control. Without cotton cotton-workers must 
starve,—that sequence is visible, but that a village eight 
miles from the river should be swept away in a second be- 
cause of some atmospheric disturbance three hundred miles 
off, that sequence is not visible, and it is effects from causes 
beyond foresight which the imagination dreads. 








NAPOLEON ON HERO-WORSHIP. 

HIE Emperor of the French is perhaps the very best writer of 
State papers in Europe, but the preface to his Life of Cesar, 
though a State paper, and as such properly published in the Moni. 
teur, is not a very striking performance. Indeed, were it not for 
the wealth of suggestiveness involved in the author’s position, the 
strangeness of reading a judgment on Cesar written by a con- 
scious Cesar Augustus, the interest which attaches at all times to 
the thoughts of a mighty ruler discussing the raison d'étre of mighty 
rulers before him, the preface would stand some chance of being 
pronounced poor. No other King in Europe could have written 
it, but then many authors could have surpassed it, and one ex- 
pects when a Czesar descends into the arena of letters that the 
inherent falsity of the position shall be redeemed by its accidental 
grandeur. Louis Napoleon, we all know, can write with wonder- 
ful power. The case of Italy has never been set out even by her 
own children with such lucid force as in the pamphlet which pre- 
ceded, it may be produced, the Austrian declaration of war, but in 
this instance excessive laboriousness has impaired his natural 
strength. The diction is ornate almost to pomposity, has in it that 
trace of the professor which is so foreign to the true French style,— 
the thought is to historians at least an old one, the historic teaching 
at once inaccurate and immoral. ‘There are four dogmas or princi- 
ples laid down, of which the first is so widely accepted as to be 
almost a truism, the second false upon the author's own showing, the 
third immoral, and the fourth an historical blunder of the gravest 
kind. Napoleon asserts first, that great events do not spring from 
trivial causes, but are the result of long-prepared forces ; secondly, 
that great rulers are equally with events the result of long-pre- 
cedent growths ; thirdly, that the duty of the world when such 


fourthly, that the Empire designed by Napoleon was as needful 
to Europe as the Empire prepared, though not perhaps fully de- 
signed, by Julius Cesar was needful to the world. 

1. The first dogma may be, and we believe is, less accepted upon 
the Continent than in this country. There is a tendency towards 
anecdote in both French and German historians almost as strong 
as there was in Suetonius. They see the laws which produce the 
events, yet cannot resist the temptation to set them aside in 
favour of mere occasions, assert that financial distress was the 
cause of the French Revolution, and believe that but for the fit of 
temper which made Napoleon abandon Witepsk, the disasters of 
the Russian campaign, and therefore the fall of Napoleon, might 
have been averted. We have such men among us also, men who 
will gravely tell us that the revolt of Hindostan was produced by 
a greased cartridge and the war in the Crimea by the sleepiness 
of a Cabinet, who would think a Queen’s epigram the best account 
of the origin of the Poor Law, and believe that the English 
Reformation was born of Henry VIII.’s fancy for Anne 
Boleyn. There are dozens of such men in every club, who will tell 
you the secret cause of every great innovation, the whisper, 
or the accident, or the flirtation, or the fit of indigestion 
which produced a policy or brought on a great disaster, and be- 
lieve in telling it that they, and they only, know the 
main-springs of the life around them. But Napoleon aspires to 
rank among great historians, and from ‘Tacitus downwards great 
historians have recognized the truth that ‘+ an incident apparently 
insignificant never leads to great results, without a pre-existing 
cause which has allowed that trivial incident to achieve the great 
result.” The ‘‘ philosophy of history” has for ages implied a 
search for the links which must bind great events, and to say from 
a throne authoritatively that such links exist may be valuable— 
because the ignorant respect words uttered from thrones—but is 
certainly no new contribution towards historical science. 

2. The tendency of the whole of this preface is to imply that 
great men, and especially men of the stamp of Cesar, Charle- 
magne, and Napoleon are equally with great events the product 
of long-continued causes, that they are the concrete expression of 
the wants of mankind, that their work therefore, being simply ‘* to 
trace out to nations the path they ought to follow” can never die, 
never be more than arrested for an hour. The reply is simple. 
Charlemagne’s work did die, die utterly as if Charlemagne had 
never existed. Of the three men whom with some justice and much 
rhetorical effect the Emperor has bracketed together Charlemagne 
was perhaps the greatest, certainly the one most in advance of 
his time, and he not only was not the expression of the wants 
of his age, but was the expression of statesmanship higher 
than his age fighting against those wants. Tis purpose was to 
rebuild the Western Empire, to reduce the anarchy of the Middle 
Ages into a grand harmony in which Law should once again be 
sovereign, as it had been in the Roman world, and mankind there- 
fore relieved from the oppression of individual wills. It was to 
this end that he accepted the old civil law, asserted the sway of 
the State over the Church, clevated his agents above the feudal 
chiefs, strove to re-invigorate the communes, and finally re- 
established the old expression of legality, the Imperial throne, the 
providence on earth, the power solutus a legibus which in its 
limitlessness could redress all wrongs. le failed, and so did 
ages after one as great as he, the Hohenstaufen, who ably as 
Kaiser Karl, but more consciously, pursued with inferior means 
even greater ends, and had his reward in this, that now, six hun- 
dred years since the last of his House perished on the scaffold, 
German peasants, when dreaming of that reign of right and jus- 
tice and mercy which men will never see, assert and half believe 
that Fritz with the Beard will revive to protect mankind once 
more. Charlemagne did not express his age, but its opposites, 
the love of unity not the thirst fog variety, reverence for law 
not the passion for individuality, the sanctity of the State not 
the sacredness of liberty. He was a mighty engineer, who wasted 
his energies, not on works of irrigation, but on a vain endeavour 
to turn the current, which the instant his dyke had been with- 
drawn burst with redoubled volume over the European world. 
Every institution he had framed perished. His machinery was 
pulverized in one generation. Even his idea was forgotten, and it 
was reserved for ages more distant from him than he was from Julius 
Cesar to disinter painfully bit by bit the great policy of Kaiser 
Karl which had so utterly failed. ‘There have been no doubt men 
who really expressed a thought long germinating in the minds of 
mankind. Augustus Caesar embodied the crave for an authoritative 
lawgiyer for the world who should bind it together into peace and 
order, and Napoleon really expressed one want, *‘ la carriére ouverte 





great rulers appear is to comprehend and follow them; and 





auz talens” irrespective of birth or station. But each expressed 
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other thoughts also which were his. own, and might be evil or 
good, but were results:not of the ages, but of his own individual 
mind. Rome wanted an absolute law, but did not want the. here- 
ditary personal despotism which the man who fulfilled her need 
superadded to his work. France wanted a founder, some one who 
would relink the present to the past, but did not want the military 
autocracy Napoleon claimed as his reward. Europe needed an 
innovator with the sword in his hand to beat down the armed 
prejudices which impeded her career, but did not want the suppres- 
sion of national life which the conqueror chiefly for his own 
advantage superinduced. Great men have a double not a single 
action—to realize the wants of their time and to subjugate that 
time to their own ideas, 

3. Why should not the nations resist that subjugation? The 
Emperor says, happy the peoples who comprehend and follow, but 
ell English thinkers say, happy the peoples very often who while 
comprehending resist, who prefer the myriad possibilities existing 
in freedom to the single certainty which individual ascendancy can 
afford. Suppose the nations had accepted Charlemagne’s project, 
the world, once deprived of his personal guidance, would simply 
have fallen back into the inert condition it had required five 
hundred years of calamity to break up. Or suppose Napoleon 
had succeeded. Europe would have been a federation guided and 
controlled by one man, her freedom gone, and all that results from 
the play of varied national life utterly destroyed. Hildebrand was 
great, but suppose the Churches had resisted the organization he, 
according to Napoleon's theory, was created to enforce? Great 
men of this stamp, says Napoleon, ‘‘do in a few years the work 
They do, but is it not at least conceivable that 
The imperial 


of centuries.” 
wise men might resist a project to force oaks ? 
doctrine makes it treason to resist greatness, makes obedience 
2 moral as well as a political law, and would, if logically pressed, 
compel mankind to alter all existing forms of human society 
in favour of the elective despotism of the ablest and most 
farsighted. ‘The first grand principle of freedom, that blunders 
committed by the people educate them more than great acts 
done for them, is thrust aside, and we have instead of liberty an 
autoeracy differing from the old one only in this, that instead of 
claiming to hold of God it claims to hold only of the people. 
‘Lhe answer to the proposition is simple. We have in Europe 
a Cesar, such a competent ruler of men, and he is using his 
mighty authority to the single end that his son, who may be 
a fool, shall inherit his immense position. 

4. The Emperor assumes that Napoleon was as necessary to 
Europe, as true an expression of its latent wants as Caesar was 
of those of the ancient world. Ile 
Napoleon at St. Helena, ‘+ What 
what years will be required that the 
Never was there a greater blunder. 


endorses the vain speech of 
struggles, what bloodshed, 
good I wished to do mankind 
may be realized !” That 
Caesar was wanted, that the world, civilized but in danger of 
anarchy, really thirsted for an absolute law under which man- 
kind could sit secure, and that, the Church not having arisen to give 
the mighty idea representative government to the world, this want 


could be obtained only through a personal rule, may be admitted. | 


It is proved by the long peace which the world enjoyed under his 
successor, by the fact that for five hundred years no powerful 
nation or group of men,—with one exception,—endeavoured to 
establish any other principle of government. But Napoleon did 
not succeed. On the contrary, the work it took him fifteen years 
to accomplish was undone in a day, amid the rejoicings of liberated 
mankind. The nephew says the ostracism of the uncle did not 
prevent the resuscitation of the empire, any more than the murder 
of Julius prevented the reig of Augustus. We say it did. An 
Empire has revived in France and its chief is a Bonaparte, but 
it is not Napoleon's empire, not that terrible sway in which 
kingdoms were reduced to counties and nations to provincials, in 
which Kings were lieutenants of the Cesar and civilized Europe 
obeyed a conscription for the benefit of one man. Napoleon is 
great in the world because he has not restored the empire which 
his uncle failed to found, because England feels her individuality 
uvmenaced and Germany can advance on her freely-chosen path, 
because the national life of Italy has been set free, not enslaved, 
because all over the world the nations are helped to acquire the indi- 
vidual life which Napoleon would have extinguished under one 
gorgeously sculptured tomb. It was not the French but the 


European Empire which Europe ostracized; it is the French and 
not the European Empire whigh has been revived, 


MISS BAKER AND HER DOG “ BOBBY.” 

HERE is nothing more touching, but also nothing more en- 
croaching, than the sentiment which unites a true woman 
with a true dog. ‘‘ Hev a pup, Miss! it’s better nor any Christian,” 
was the admirable advice given by a lad to the heroine in 
The Mill on the Floss, and accompanied, if we remember rightly, 
by the practical offer of the consolation in question. And no doubt 
in some respects they are much better than Christians. In the 
first place, they are always glad of your society, and never resent 
your not being glad of theirs,—as Christians unfortunately will 
do. In the next, they are no intellectual or moral fatigue, 
for they cannot talk, and even if you feel it your duty to punish 
them for preventive purposes you cannot feel it your duty to 
grieve inwardly over their sins. Then they have (usually) no 
affectations, and if they do now and then, as they sometimes 
will when rather poorly, affect slightly lackadaisical airs, and 
(if suffered) perhaps even claim the right of an invalid to lie 
on the sofa,—there is such an infinite humour in the gravity 
of the proceeding, and in the profound pity for themselves 
which they evidently feel, that it is more like the naif affectation 
of a sly baby than the self-conscious airs of an affected child. Then, 
too, women can’t fully understand a dog and his tastes, just as 
they can’t fully understand a man and his tastes, and that is very 
attaching. Women rarely form real friendships amongst each 
other, because there is nothing to admire and wonder at in each 
other’s ways. But a man’s eager interest in politics, or law, or 
science, or hunting, or anything else, is a mystery to them, and they 
admire it just as they do a dog’s extraordinary zeal in playing 
with a bone or worrying a cat. It makes them feel in both cases 
alike,—that these are strange creatures who want looking after, 
and who would not do much without being well looked after. 
But perhaps the most fascinating thing to a woman after all in the 
sentiment that binds her to a dog, is the sense of exclusive monopoly 
in the dog. Even a woman who cares little for the dogs of others 
will get fondly attached to her own dog,—especially if he is danger-. 
ous to strangers, and apt now and then to embroil her with her 
neighbours. ‘Then she feels towards the dog as she feels towards 
an unpopular husband, loyalty,—which is not diminished even by 
his sometimes turning angrily upon herself, if she cau always rely 

on his good faith, though not on his good temper. 

But this is precisely the point where the feeling towards the 
dog becomes a sentiment of dangerous and absorbing force. 
Whenever a dog has the social success of getting a true woman to 
identify herself with him against the world, even though he be a 
sorry creature in himself, we may be sure he has inspired a feeling 
that will lead his protectress into very dangerous excesses. Women 
are unscrupulous alike in hate or love, both towards men and dogs. 
There was a wretched woman some time ago who was said to 
have distributed seventy sixpences in one year for the slaughter 
of as many London dogs in which she had no rights. One fine 
Newfoundland she thus destroyed of whom it was said by its 
despairing owner that the dog was “ his life, his wife’s life, and his 
niece’s life,”—the life in fact of that English home. And now we 
have to record the case of a lady who, instead of devoting herself 
to the profession of canicide, carries her sympathy with dogs to 
that dangerous excess at which the happiness of human beings 
dwindles and disappears in the comparison. 

Miss Baker is an old lady of seventy-six, residing at Clapham. 
She has long been a philocynist, and collects together frequently all 
the dogs of the neighbourhood to a great symposium at her house. 
She appears to take too amiable a view of dogs, and has established 
no reformatory or penitentiary for violent and profligate dogs, 
but relieves their wants chiefly as out-door pensioners on the prin- 
ciple of the old Poor Law. In this systematized relief, however, 
she did not find sufficient scope for her higher feelings, and just 
as philanthropy makes use of the particular affections, as Bishop 
| Butler calls them, so Miss Baker's philocynism rose into a passion 


| for a particular bull-dog, which she selected from the crowd of 
| pensioners—preferring it, not neglecting them—to share her more 
| private life in bed. As she is an old lady, this is a considerable 
| portion of her life, and ‘* Bobby” is tied to her bedpost. ‘The first 
| thing that this bull-dog did for the old lady, after she had paid a 
sovereign for it two years ago, was to bite his new mistress, but 
this (like cruelty from a husband) only deepened the old lady's 
| attachment to the object of her choice. Its kennel near the bed- 
post is, however, naturally enough a great terror to any servant 
who comes into the room, and as Miss Baker has lost one eye, and 
always turns the blind eye on the dog's misdeeds, there was 
! sufficient cause for alarm. On the last day of the old year 
a servant girl of the name of Grady, went into the room to 
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make up the fire, giving a clear berth to the dog's bedpost, when 
Miss Baker began a dissertation on Bobby's state of health. ‘* My 
dear little angel Bobby,” she said, “ is not well ; he has got the 
I wish you to go out at once and purchase for him 
Never min 1 the expense. Let it be tender.” 
To call a bull-dog an angel is even more extravagant than 
Mr. Disraeli, who is ‘‘on the side of the angels” only for men, 
or perhaps even Caucasians. But Miss Baker's sympathies with 
the dog were not only so large as to construe those uncomfortable 
motions which a bull-dog makes when restrained from fastening on 
somebody’s legs into ‘‘spasms ” anda need of tender chicken, — but 
what was worse, they obliterated all sympathy with the world ex- 
ternal to that narrow one of her bull-dog’s consciousness, for she 
went on to say that Bobby wanted exercise,—to restore his appe- 
tite for chicken—and that she should let the dog loose. Accord- 
ingly, while the girl was stooping at the fire, an agonizing sen- 
sation under her clothes warned her that Miss Baker had carried 
out her benevolent intentions, and that Bobby was taking the 
exercise most pleasant to bull-dogs. She screamed, and jumped upon 
the sofa, exclaiming that Bobby was ‘eating ” her,—probably by 
way of lunch, and certainly without prejudice to the graver claims of 
the chicken, but when she took up a chair to strike the dog off its 
hold, Miss Baker's affectionate heart was stricken by the danger of 
her favourite, and of course she interpreted his eccentric actions in 
the way most favourable to Bobby. ‘Don’t hurt my little angel!’ 
she said, ** he wants to play with you a bit,’ and, determined that 
Bobby should not be baulked of his play, she locked the door and 
took out the key. The dog then resumed his play by seizing his 
playfellow by the ancle, when Miss Baker reluctantly opened the 


a nice little chicken. 





door, and the girl rushed into the passage, when Bobby flew in 
her face and caught her outstretched hand. She was bitten in 
all in six places,—on the legs, thigh, and hand. She had the 
wounds cauterized at the hospital, and has since lived in much 
agony of mind from the fear of hydrophobia. But Bobby was, 
we think, certainly not mad. He acted too much in accordance 
with the normal nature of bull-dogs, so we hope Miss Grady 
will take courage. If symptoms of hydrophobia should come on, 
she would probably find the application of ice to the spinal column 
—the newest and most promising remedy for this alarming 
disease —remove the symptoms. 

But though we feel deeply for the victim, our concern is with 
the state of mind of Miss Baker, and we must point out in con- 
clusion the real peril to which enthusiastic sympathy with the 
lower animals leads. Its fascination from one point of view is its 
greatest danger from another. It gives too great a scope for the 





imagination. If an imaginative person falls in love with a child 
or a * being,” the object of his or her affection is quite certain 
to exert a disillusionizing influence over them. When a vicious 
child snaps, and scratches, or bites, it is apt to express at the same 
moment in very unmistakeable language the nature of its feelings, 
the spite, the malignity of its attitude of mind. But a vicious dog 
is always open to theoretic apology, and a gencrous dog to all sorts 
of noble and tender theories of its motives. This is the imagina- 
tive attraction of the creatures. We interpret their eyes, and their 
gestures, their soft entreaties, and their nervous violence, in har- 
mony with the suggestions of our love for them. If they are eager 
for a stranger's legs we call it ‘spasms.’ If they devour cats or 
other little dogs we dwell on the torment to their nerves caused 
by the irritating mew or bark which has startled them into this 
act of eccentric but naif vigour. If they fasten on menials 
we interpret it either like Miss Baker, as playful humour, or like 
other ladies, as faithful vigilance that has detected some symptom 
of dishonesty not visible to the less practised human eye. hi 
short nothing is more entertaining than to find meanings for a 

dog’s actions that are both creditable to its highest feelings and 

highly honourable to its intelligence. ‘This is the great plea- | 


= 





will curb her imaginative sympathy with her little augel fur the 
future. 


D4.—THE ALBANY. 

‘P\HE heading of this article will convey no idea whatever to 

99 out of 100 of our readers. Let us then explain at once 
that it indicates simply certain chambers in the Albany lately 
occupied by Admiral the Hon. Henry A. Murray, whose sudden 
death has been chronicled in the obituaries of our contem- 
poraries during the past week. The late tenant of these chambers 
was not a rich man, nor was he remarkable for force of intel- 
lect, or great deeds done for England or mankind in the field, 
the senate, or the closet. ‘The chambers were like other first- 
floor rooms in the same well-known building. But we cannot 
allow them to pass into strange hands, and the grave to close 
over their late master, without a passing notice; and we believe 
that few who glance over these lines will think that their time 
has been wasted—will not grant us a ready pardon for leading 
them for a few moments aside out of the great stream of public 
events and the strife of political parties into a quiet and cha- 
racteristic corner of the social life of this huge London, the prin- 
cipal figure in which has so lately gone from amongst us, leaving 
behind him no truer or larger heart. 

The first time the writer ever went to D 4 was—well, it is 
needless to say how many years ago, even if we could fix the 
exact date—but it was during the time when poor John William 
Parker, the publisher, was giving his evenings in the Strand, at 
which the men who wrote for his firm in those days, and other 
friends and acquaintances, used to meet. Here one evening we 
happened upon a tall man with perfectly white hair, evidently 
prematurely so, for his face and figure at that time were those 
of one in the prime of life. We were attracted at once by the 
thorough heartiness of his voice and manner, and something of a 
mixture of bluffness with almost womanly gentleness and courtesy. 
At the first glance one saw that he was a character,—by the Tyro- 
lean hat,soft brown felt with broad green band, which he wore always, 
in Pall Mall or in the Highlands; and better acquaintance confirmed 
the impression. There was no straining after effect or eccentricity, 
but everything, book, man, struck him in some quaint way which he 
reflected with singular simplicity and truthfulness. On the even- 
ing in question the conversation of our group happened to turn on 
sporting in wild countries, and he asked us to come to his rooms 
a night or two afterwards, where we should probably see one at least 
of the most famous African travellers and sportsmen. Accordingly 
we found ourselves on the appointed night at the door of D 4, on 
which was a bright brass plate inseribed ‘II. A. Murray.” We were 
let in by a very good-looking young gentleman in full evening cos- 
tume with a short pipe in his mouth, the custom of the rooms 
being, as we discovered in a few minutes when our own turn 
came, that the last comer should open the door. ‘There were two 
sitting-rooms, opening into one another with large folding doors, 
and some dozen men grouped about, most of whom were strangers 
to us. Our host was sitting in the corner of the further room, ex- 
plaining some clever contrivance for getting a jet of lighted gas by 
opening a valve at the top of a jar containing some liquid of which 
we have forgotten the name. He was a dabbler in all sorts of 
sciences, in which we do not pretend to follow him. Stopping for 
a moment in his lecture he embarrassed us slightly by calling out 
across the room that we were in great luck, and introducing us at 
once by shout to Baker, and Oswald, Livingstone’s friend, and 
telling us to sit down by them and suck their brains. Lowever, we 
found these famous Nimrods (whose absence from home allows one 
to name them) very easy in hand, as everybody was in those rooms, 
and were soon deeply interested in a discussion as to the compara. 
tive dangers of different kinds of wild sport. We gathered that the 
worst beast to meet isa wounded buffalo bull or a black rhinoceros. 


sure of intercourse with dogs. But it will sometimes carry imagi- Oswald's story of his first encounter with one of the latter, when the 
native women like Miss Baker too far. When it leads us to | beast fell dead by the mere chance of the last bullet having gone up 
make light of the bleeding legs of human beings and to lock the | his nostril, so near that his nose almost touched the foot of his slayer, 
door that that pleasant entertainment may last the longer, we was perhaps the best piece of sporting talk we ever heard. During 
are inclined to think imaginative theory goes beyond its due the evening there might have been some twenty or twenty-five 
bounds. After all, though philocynism may have its advantages visitors in and out; a sprinkling of foreigners, including an 
over philanthropy, it should not be allowed quite to exclude it. | Hungarian general, an American, and a German savant, travellers, 
If bull-baiting for the pleasure of men is bad, woman-baiting for | diplomats, scientific and literary men, —we specially remember one 
the pleasure of bull-dogs is perhaps worse. We are inclined to of the ablest of English essayists, who sat observant in a corner, 
think, too, Bobby’s motives were after all idealized. Miss Baker | for we recognized a line of thought started in D 4 that night in 
had to pay 60/7. for her bold vindication of the dog’s feelings, and | one of the “middles” of the following Saturday Review—these, 
it, was not too much. But we dare say she holds to her theory | with a laird from the North and some young Guardsmen, formed the 
still, and that Bobby did dine that last day of the Old Year on} company. ‘There was no attempt at entertaining beyond a bottle 
chicken as well as lunch on menial legs. Clearly there is a touch | of whiskey and a great American jug full of very delicious cold 
of fanaticism in Miss Baker. We admire her zeal, but hope she | water, wich stood on a table with adozen tumblers and a tobacco- 
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jar. We were surprised by the short hours, and left with the 
determination of availing ourselves of the invitation of ‘‘ The 
Skipper,” as he was called by his intimates, to come again. In 
many subsequent visits our first impression was only deepened, 
and we still think that of all gatherings of the kind which we 
remember, including the White Cottage and the Cosmopolitan, 
these were the most characteristic. It was in fact a small Cos- 
mopolitan with the great advantage of a host who made you feel 
at your ease, and the addition of what we may call a “ high-jinks” 
element. For ‘‘ The Skipper” had evidently a singular attraction for 
youngsters, and was intimate with many men twenty-five years his 
junior. It sometimes happened when this element largely pre- 
dominated in D 4 that the meeting was carried off into feats of 
strength, or performances on the bar which had been erected in ‘‘ The 
Skipper's” bedroom, when the uproar waxed worthy of a fast college 
at Oxford, and the host, after abusing his boys roundly, generally 
went to bed, leaving them in absolute possession. But it must not 
be supposed that the high-jinks party often got the upper hand: 
on the contrary, as a rule, nothing could be more decorous than 
the evenings at D 4. 

We have often considered how it was that Admiral Murray 
managed to draw together, and for the time even to assimilate, men 
so wide apart in ordinary life as those who met in his rooms. It 
was easy to see why he should get the great travellers, for he was 
a great traveller himself, had lived on the Nile with Mansfield 
Parkyns, in other parts of the East with his brother, knew North 
America well through visiting his relations by marriage, the family 
of the late Federal General Wadsworth, and had spent some time in 
the West Indies and South America, besides being one of the most 
constant members of the Geographical Society. The army and 
navy might come to him from his own position in the service, and 
as a popular member of the Committee of ‘‘ The Rag.” But that 
these should have mixed so well with the other odds and ends of 
which the symposia consisted, the quiet country squires, the 
literary men, the diplomats, the foreigners, the inventors, and that 
men 80 dissimilar should to their own astonishment have gone 
away feeling more intimate after an hour in D 4 than they would 
have in a year anywhere else, was the puzzle. 

The only reasonable solution is that there was a singular breadth 
of sympathy and kindness of heart about the man himself, which 
was catching to all who came within his influence. It was impos- 
sible to remain shut up in the company of one so unreserved and 
natural, to be otherwise than kindly and good-natured in the 
presence of one who had not a dash of littleness, or meanness, or 
ill nature in his whole composition. And the better one knew 
him the more one found out the depth of these qualities. Noman 
of his means was more truly generous, though you might have 
known him long and well without detecting it except by chance, 
and while he helped all who were in temporal need with large 
hand, he had always a ready ear for those who were in other kinds 
of troubles. With no claim to wit or wisdom beyond the common 
run of educated men, we cannot but think that he will be more 
missed than many of the wittiest and wisest. We are very sure, 
at any rate, that amongst those who frequented D 4 the Albany 
there is not one who will not carry to his grave an affectionate 
memory of Henry A. Murray. 








THE NEW LAW COURTS. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” 
8 Prince’s Buildings, Clifton, February 26, 1865. 
Smr,—I have read with much pleasure your observations on the 
proposed new Courts of Justice. 

I am glad to find at last a writer taking up his pen who treats 
architecture with the strict view to the purposes for which build- 
ings are erected, and who desires to see beauty and ornament 
(two very different matters, by the way) grow out of utility, in- 
stead of sacrificing utility to their own imagined necessities. 

You have shown how utility prescribes the site. Will you 
permit me to ask that when you write again on the subject, as 
I trust you will, you will pursue this just conception, which is 
the key-note of your whole article, a little more into detail ? 

Perhaps it may induce you to favour me with your attention, if 
I tell you that it so happened that the suggestion for the Carey- 
Street site came from me, prompted thereto, as I probably was, 
though unconsciously, by the circumstance of my having resided 
for three years in New Boswell Court (1820-22). The acquaint- 
ance with the morals and manners of the inhabitants in the dis- 
trict in question which was forced upon me during those three 
years is quite in conformity with your remarks upon them. The 
Times speaks of great improvements in that respect. I cannot 





say this is impossible, but reasoning & privri I should say it is 
very nearly so. Probably your information has reference to a 
much more recent date. - 

The next consideration, after fixing the site, is the form and 
dimensions of the ground, which of course will be a trapezium, 
of about seven or eight acres. Now I should think little of the 
talent of an architect who would desire to sacrifice his space— 
here so precious—to obtain a parallelogram. Conveniences in 
the internal arrangements will grow out of irregularities of ex- 
ternal form, to say nothing of an agreeable variety. N. B.—It 
is odious to me, while I stand on the steps of a London house 
waiting until the door is opened, to know that I can draw to my 
mind’s eye an accurate ground-plan of every floor from cellar to 
attic. 

On the external architecture you have written admirably, yet 
I must ask to add two points. ‘The first is that we must consider 
climate more than we usually do in architectural edifices. We 
are not in the latitude of 35, but in that of 52, and in Lon- 
don we are ina climate of fog and—what is worse than fog —soot. 
We must therefore resign the ambition of rivalling the chiaro- 
scuro of Italy, and we ought not by an abundance of small 
ornaments to give ‘‘ coigns of vantage” to the soot which, alas! I 
fear will make an example of Sir Charles Barry by which he 
cannot profit. But the irregularities of the ground will give a 
valid reason, not a mere supposititious one, for projecting and 
retreating masses whereby tolerably good effects of light and 
shade may be obtained. The second point arises out of the par- 
ticular purpose of the buildings. ‘They will be placed in a region 
of noise and tumult, and must be guarded against interrupting 
sounds. ‘This is easily done if the walls of the Courts of Justice 
are not pierced with windows or outer doors. After thirty years” 
practice at Westminster and Guildhall, I do not remember that 
the noises of the streets ever disturbed us when in Court. The 
light should come from above, admitted, however, by far more 
copious entrances than has been hitherto usual. 

Another point occurs to me at the moment of writing. There 
should be ample room for a large audience. Formerly I was of 
opinion that the audience could not be too large, unless it implied 
a hall or court too extensive for the voices of the judge, coun- 
sel, and witnesses to be heard throughout, it being obvious that 
if you admit persons within the hall who are so placed that they 
cannot hear the proceedings, they will disturb them by conversa- 
tion and by moving in and out. But an incident which occurred 
two or three years ago at Birmingham has somewhat changed my 
views. ‘The town Courts being under repair, I held my sessions 
in the Townhall, a vast edifice which will hold auditors by thou- 
sands. A case was tried in which law and justice were on one 
side and sentiment on the other, and I had cause to tremble for 
the verdict. Not that the audience behaved amiss, quite the con- 
trary, but a low and involuntary sound came now and then from 
them which, as it could not but affect my own mind from the mass. 
of human beings which gave it voice, if voice it can be called, 
for it was all but inaudible, I felt certain was affecting the minds. 
of the jury, and had it dictated the verdict there would have been 
a very serious failure of justice. Happily it didnot, but I should 
be sorry to trust the firmness of an average jury to such an ordeal. 
I therefore think that the size of Courts must be limited, so as. 
not to give to the audience such a preponderance as that of which 
I have spoken. 

If you will turn to the first volumes of the evidence on this sub- 
ject which was taken under the presidency of Sir Thomas Wilde, 
as Chairman of the House of Commons Committee of say 1840, 
you will be amused to find that Barry, who a few years afterwards. 
gave evidence as the champion of the Carey-Street site, was called 
after my evidence had been taken to prove that I was thoroughly 
wrong, and that the true site was the interior of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, which he and the projectors of the scheme for concentrat- 
ing the Courts had adopted, and for which they had made their 


plans and estimates.—I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
M. D. Hi. 


pa ee 
GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOURS: 
[Secoxp Norice.] 
Drawine for wood-cuts tends to give a touch ill suited to water- 
colour painting. What one has adopted another is inclined to 
imitate, and thus Mr. W. Coleman is often compared to another 
popular artist who shall be nameless. The comparison is not with- 
out ground, but it also shows that Mr. Coleman has qualities which 
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the other wants. And it will be found that he is best where he is 
most uulike his so-calle | prototype. There is a leafiness and ten- 
der liveliness of colour in Mr. Coleman's “ Near Medmenham ’ 
(454) which the other has never shown. Mr. C. E. Johnson's 
‘ Autumnal Afternoon ” (303) among the Welsh hills is broad and 
effective, with good gradation of colour and shade, and with more 
of the truth of nature than is shown by many that are more labori- 
ously and pretentiously filled with detail. Mr. Pain’s ** Evening 
in the New Forest” (275) is also a broadly-painted drawing, 
though it has a little too much scratching at individual leaves, 
especially in the water-reflections. Repose congenial to his subject 
is better preserved by Mr. Chattock in his “ Stonehenge” (115), a 
very beautiful drawing. Few pictures eahibit more originality 
than Mr. J. H. Scott’s “* Evening in the Valley of Lauterbrunnen ” 
(67). It were easy to pick small holes in this picture; but it is 
pleasanter, as well as more just, to dwell on its manly and un- 
affected character, upon its solemn shadows and hurrying glacier- 
torrent, upon the sunset glow that fires the distant snow and the 
distinct feeling of awe inspired by those far-off peaks. Mr. C. P. 
K night took the bloom of novelty off his ‘‘ Calm Evening at Sea” 
(54) by exhibiting the same subject at last year’s Academy. But 
the repetition is not to be regretted, since besides the intrinsic 
beauty of the subject it brings with it greater fulness of colour 
and juster gradation of light and shade. ‘The long ground -swell 
is again admirably expressed, but the boat in the foreground is 
trivial and unworthy of the rest. Mr. J. C. Robinson’s * Sybil 
Head, Kerry” (78), if by a young artist is a very promising picture. 
Mr. G. Whittaker’s drawing of waves is good; and there is plenty 
of life and motion both in sea and sky in Mr. W. Beverley’s skil- 
fully composed sea-pieces, especially in 154 and 212; and in Mr. 
Hall's “* Great Orme’s Head ” (43). Mr. Melby is one of the best 
sea-painters of his time (196), but water-colours are apparently less 
under his command than oils. 

There is good composition in Mr. W. Fenn’s “ Old Mill at 
Trefriew ” (41), and a feeling for the picturesque which cannot but 
cause regret at the calamity which has cut short his career as an 
artist. Mr. W. Moore also is said to be half-blind. If he be so, 
his “ Burn amongst the Heather” (94) shows that the inner feel- 
ing has more to do than the outward sense. Mr. G. Glennie’s 
‘‘ Beachy Head” (359) isa well-considered picture, very true in 
colour and effect. The seagull’s flight is unusually well painted,— 
not at all after ordinary receipts. Egypt is a never-failing source 
of inspiration. Mr. F. Dillon’s **‘ Mosque at Cairo” (15) and 
*“ Temple of Edfou ” (232) are harmonious in colour and free 
in execution—the best works he exhibits. Mr. Pilleau, who 
by mistake is sometimes called an amateur, has two street 
views in Cairo (39 and 128) which, by the truth of their sun- 
light and the transparency of their shadows, as well as by 
the natural and life-like action of the people that throng the 
streets, bespeak him a practised artist. ‘There is a curious mix- 
ture of apparent industry and real carelessness in Mr. W. Mil- 
lais’s *‘ On the E. Lynn” (328). For instance, the lumpish foliage 
of the overhanging oak and the uncertain drawing of the water 
are equally untrue. Moreover, the shaded side of green trees is 
not of a crude plum colour. For really conscientious labour, pro- 
ducing a beautiful combination of sober green and grey, look at 
Mr. E. J. Poynter’s “‘ Salmon Pool” (322), or the same artist's 
“ Studies near Pau” (479 and 487). The completeness of these 
drawings is admirable, in spite of the awkwardness of the com- 
positions and a certain eclipse of sunlight. Some artists have 
a morbid fear of conventionalism, which makes them turn their 
backs on beauty of line. Some such fear has prevented Mr. J. 
W. North’s * An Old Court, Somerset ” (263), which is for the 
most part an accurate stuly of sunlight, from being thoroughly 
pleasing. Mr. E. J. Poynter paints figures as well as landscapes. 
But space is wanting to do more than refer to what he here exhi- 
bits of that kind (364 and 376). Something like Mr. Poynter's 
landscapes are those of Mr. I. Holiday (76 and 297), but brighter 
and more graceful in composition. ‘he latter (297) is a beau- 
tifully leafy river scene. Nothing is more difficult than select- 
ing from nature’s abundant stores what best suits the artist's 
purpose. Where all is so beautiful how shall he neglect any ? 
Art, however, has its limits, and singleness of impression can 
scarcely be preserved but by a system of selection, conscious or 
unconscious. There are here many works showing great power 
and unflinching industry, but yet discovering less than due atten- 
tion to the old proverb, ** I)¢ov yusov ravros.”’ ‘Thercisno fear that 
Mr. C. Earle, Mr. Stannus, Mr. J. Nash, jun., or Miss Blunden can 
be deterred from hard work by any criticism, but there is as little 
doubt that they would paint more pleasing pictures by using 
their heads more and their hands less. There isa little drawing by 





Mr. Chisholm Gooden (194) which shows what may be done by 
management. Mr. F. Walton's sunny bits of English landscape 
will be deservedly admired. Tis ‘ Mill Pool, Gomshall” (461), 
has more gradation than the rest, and among many good is there- 
fore his best. A little more of this quality is needed to perfect 
Mr. Aston’s free sketches of coast scenery. Among sketches as 
distinguished from finished drawings, Mr. C. Richardson's are 
especially praiseworthy. “ Northam Tower, Rokeby” (263), is 
Juminously full in colour; so are his sketches at Greta Bridge 
(73). Mr. Brown comes little behind with “ Llyn Idwal ” (206) 
and “* A Welsh Cottage” (242), while Mr. Brabazon in “A Street 
in Cairo” (264) reminds one strongly of W, Miiller. There are a 
sparkling sketch of Venice by Mr. F, G. Simpkinson (116), a 
broadly-treated view near Rome (421) by Mr. Hugh Carter, a 
bright sketch by Miss Colkett of ‘*St John’s College Library, 
Cambridge” (327), and two very original and characteristic 
sketches by Mr. Andrews from the Philippine Islands (60 and 475). 

As usual, the figure pieces yield in number and quality to the 
landscapes. But they at least have the merit of not being hack- 
neyed in subject. Mr. S. Solomon may more justly be thought to 
have run into the opposite extreme with his ‘ Antinous Diony- 
siacus ” (239), in which a youth crowned with vine and draped 
with a nebris pours sacrificial wine from a golden goblet before 
the effigy of Dionysus. <A languid sensuality of mien indicates 
that he has himself drunk freely from the same cup. ‘The draw- 
ing, especially of the right leg, is open to animadversion ; but 
scarcely so the colour, which is rich, yet subdued—a quality pos- 
sessed by all this artist’s drawings (175, 369, 455). The picture 
will probably gain much admiration for the excelleuce of its paint- 
ing, particularly the leopard’s skin, but its motives are too far- 
fetched to excite much sympathy. In one sense Mr. J. Burr's 
* Old Castilian” (252), a capital sketch, claims by the sottish red- 
ness of his face to be also surnamed * Dionysiacus.” In “ Hypatia” 
(221) Miss R. Solomon has also chosen the ‘classical ” name and cos- 
tume for a picture which might otherwise have stood for a portrait 
of one of ‘Tennyson’s learned women. Miss Solomon's colouring 
bears a strong affinity to her brother's; it has in it nothing 
feminine (in a disparaging sense). Miss Russell is another lady 
whose picture of ‘‘ Desdemona” (58) attracts notice at once by 
the beauty of its colour, rich though less severe than Miss Solo- 
mon’s. But this is not its only merit. ‘The expression is also very 
touching. Exception might be taken to the painting of the dress, 
which is wanting in half-tones. In this respect there is more to 
admire in Mr. Kilburne’s “ Lullaby” (119), which is carefully 
painted throughout, but the heads, notwithstanding much nice 
feeling, are feeble. ‘There is more vigour in Mr. R. ‘Tucker's 
severe yet brightly painted * Esther” (176) and in the peasant 
girl’s head of which Miss C. M. Beresford has made a study (197). 
One of the best studies of character is Mr. J. Pelham’s * Old 
Woman's Occupation ” (178). The drawing and modelling of this 
figure are exceedingly good, but the colour a little dry,—a fault 
not so apparent in this versatile artist’s picture of apples (500). 
Mr. Jopling’s Academy studies are clever, but dependent for their 
interest chiefly on the costumes. In Mr. G. Thomas's “ Girl and 
Butterfly ” (210), the mingled glee and anxiety of the child as she 
chases the butterfly trippingly from bush to brier are most charm- 
ingly given. Mr. Thomas's power of expression must be set 
very high, but it might be worth his while to paint the child's 
legs afresh. ‘Two other good sketches of children may here be 
noticed, —Miss L. Barker's little boy over his animal-book (354) 
and Mr. E. Dalziel’s study of a child (340). ‘ Old Books” 
(294) is a fine bit of quiet colour by another (E. G.) Dalziel. 
The most remarkable of the very few drawings which represent 
the action of many persons is contributed by a Spanish artist, José 
Tapiro (32). ‘ Venit Hesperus” is its name, which serves also as 
the signal for a number of Italian peasants who halt on their way 
from work to resume their homewar. way, ‘here is great spirit 
in the picture, and an agreeable though unusual toue of colour, 
combining freshness and depth. Mr. Pimwell’s scene from Zhe 
Vicar of Wakefield (225), let it at once be remarked, is in no way 
borrowed from the school of Messrs. Frith and Co, ‘The event 
chosen is the vicar’s runaway son playing and paying his way 
home by help of his violin, ‘There is some want of action as well 
as of solidity in the figures, but the picture is nevertheless one of 
much promise. Want of action is no fault of Mr. Pasquier’s 
‘« Escort ” (87), but it misses its due effect through too much red 
and want of half-tones. ‘T'wo cottage interiors by Mr. J. Richard- 
son (48 and 83), with a characteristic Highlander in each, a beau- 
tifully coloured head by Mr. J. Linton (344), a true study of 
reflected colour in Mr. C. J. Lewis's “‘M. le Curé” (226) walk- 
ing under a green umbrella, and some unaffected sketches of 
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peasant boys by Mr. W. Coleman (384 and 394) must close the 
list. Not even W. Hunt painted flowers, fruit, and birds more 
exquisitely than Miss Coleman. His colour may have been more 
brilliant, but hers is equally true, and for delicacy has never been 
surpassed ; she has the good sense to go her own way. Look only 
at (429 and 439). Mr. Bottomley understands a dog well, and 
therefore paints him well. The glistening eye and expectant attitude 
of the water-spaniel (59) are perfect. Finally, it is refreshing to 
find a man to paint sheep not after this or that popular artist, but 
after his own notions of the real quadruped. Mr. C. Hancock is 
such a man, Vi 


BOOKS. 
> —- 

MISS MACKENZIE.* 
Mr. Trotiorr is a novelist who requires space to bring out his | 
conceptions to their full perfection ; his longest novels are as a rule 
his best, and the characters which have re-appeared oftenest on 
his stage are thos2 which give the keenest pleasure to the reader. | 
IIe has never yet found it in his heart, as far as we can remember, 
to kill off one of his multitudinous types, unless it was the drinking 
railway contractor, Sir Roger Seatcherd, in Dr. Thorne, whom not 
to have seen in the last stage of delirium tremens, would scarcely 
have been to have seen at all. Even the Warden, Mr. Harding, | 
one of his very best and probably his finest pictures, is not, we trust, | 
yet dead, while Lady Hartletop, Mr. Plantagenet Palliser, the Duke 
of Omnium, and many others give ample signs of life from year 
to year. Mr. Trollope was not the first to adopt this practice 
of bringing his old characters on to the stage of a new story, 
for Mr. Thackeray had adopted it before him, though less freely, 
and without an equally happy result. We rather regret seeing 
Arthur Pendennis again, are vexed with Laura in her contracted 
matrimonial goodiness, and thirst after fresh fields and pas- 
tures new. We believe the this to be that with | 
Thackeray and perhaps most great novelists, the creative effort 
is spent upon the characters themselves, so that when its first 
great impulse is exhausted there is a certain second-handness | 
about the repetition of the same imaginative picture. But with Mr. 
Trollope, on the other hand, the creative effort is chiefly spent on the 
construction of the little circumstances, the variation of the angles 
of the little mental and moral reflectors in which we catch a new 
glimpse of his characters’ nature and essence. His characters them- 
selves once conceived never vary; they are always the same, and | 
always affect us as if they were data of Mr, Trollope’s mind, the 
fixed, unalterable points on his chart of operations, as if all that his 
imagination really had to work at was to find out the little | 
incidents which would best throw a variety of lights upon these | 
fixed centres of his thought and on their relation to each other. We 
have noticed before, in reviewing The Small House at Allington, 
how skilful he is in delineating the small manceuvres and petty 
tactics of social life, how finely he calculates the effect of place, of 
dress, of all the most trivial associations in modifying the mutual in- | 
fluence exerted by men and women over each other, how he makes a 
hair sometimes turn the scale between temporary failure or temporary 
success, and how admirably he understands a certain frugal artistic 
‘economy ’ which reveals to the reader only as much as, and no | 





reason of 


more than, ordinary social opportunities actually do reveal of the | 
characters concerned, This great characteristic of his,—that his mind 
as an artist is engaged much more upon elaborating the infinitely 
varying social occasions for reflecting character than on creating 
character itself,—that he occupies himself with turning the social 
kaleidoscope in which the individual characters are always taking 
new relations to each other, rather than with penetrating to 
the core even of his best conceptions, has given him his power of 
perpetually bringing the old characters on the scene not only 
without fatiguing his readers, but even with new delight to them. 
And it is another way of saying the same thing to say that he 
requires ample space for his most effective pictures. A novelist who 
delineates best by a succession of varying circumstantial lights 
and shadows, whose happiest power is the reserve which he knows 
so well how to exercise in discussing the mental attitudes of frigid 
and self-restrained hauteur, who paints better in fact, the slighter 
the effect and the more of conventional knowledge and artificial 


custom goes to make up its mediwm (so long as it is a characteris- 
tic effect at all) which he wants 
negotiations between the Duke of Omnium and his nephew, Mr. 
Plantagenet Palliser, through the Duke's agent, Mr. Fothergill,— 
2 novelist in short who seems the more skilful the more minute 


to convey,—as, for example, the 


and complex are the conventional vances through which his 





* Miss Mackenzie. By Anthony Trollope. Two vols. London: Chapman and Hall. ‘ 


| Mr. Stumfold explained it. 
| with great pertinacity, and these questions Mr, Stumfold answered very 
| freely, walking about the room the while, and laughing often as he 


characters express themselves, cannot but need ample space in 
which to delineate his conceptions. 
best scenes in which the effective touches are apparently the slight- 
est, and of course a great number of such scenes must go to make 


Those are almost always the 


up a good story. In Thackeray, on the other hand, in whom a 
vein of strong feeling, whether satiric or pathetic, is almost always 
the basis of delineation, the finest scenes are those in which the 
conventional strata are broken through, such as that in which 
Becky half admires her husband for knocking down Lord Steyne, 
or Rawdon Crawley breaks out into tenderness over his little boy, 
Mr. ‘Trollope is always strongest when painting individuals through 
the customary manners of a class, and even of classes he paints 
those manners best which are almost an artificial language in 
themselves, which it almost takes an art to interpret. The 
coarser manners which tell their own tale he paints admirably, 
but with the tone of something too loud a laughter, as if he were 
laughing not only at the false contrasts and ridiculous aims 
which all true vulgarity exposes, but almost at the spectacle of 
vulgarity itself, which is simply disagreeable, and not amusing, 
It is his great power of painting character in the very act of using 
or coping W ith minute social circumstances, of inventing litt'e social 
circumstances to throw back a new meaning on character, which 
enables him to reproduce the same characters again and again with 
so much effect. [le never exhaust? them, because he never paints 
them directly, and if he can find a new store of situations for them 
his imagination goes to work as fresh as ever, not repeating itself, 
but only working with the more power because there is none of 
that new ground to break which Mr. Trollope does least effectively, 
—the first introduction of a character to hisreaders. And there- 
fore in all his best artistic pictures Mr. Trollope needs ample 
room for gradual effect. There are few of his shorter stories any- 
thing like equal in impressiveness to the longer ones, because he 
has not space for his peculiar style. 

To some extent, we think, .W/ss 
two short volumes, instead of being 


Vackenzie loses by being ¢ 
tale in two volumes, and 
spread in his usual leisurely way over his usual long per- 
spectives. It is very clever, and gives us one or two glimpses 
of some admirable old sketches of his,—Miss Todd and Miss 
Baker, who appeared in the Bertrams, — also the Duchess of 
St. Bungay and Lady Glencora 
tale still going on, Can You Forgive Her?—tor which we are 


Palliser, who appear in the 


sincerely grateful,—but the new characters, many of them ex- 
ceedingly able, are scarcely sketched in the variety of attitude 
and in the multiplicity of circumstances which are characteristic of 
Mr. ‘Trollope’s best style. ‘There is Mr. Stumfold, of Littlebath, 
the jolly kind of Evangelical clergyman, who is cheery and jocular 
as well as Evangelical,—a sort of gentlemanly Spurgeon,— 
whom Mr. Trollope might well have painted for us with all the 
eare with which he has painted Mr. Slope and Dr. Proudie. So 
far as the picture goes it is in his besi style, but we regret to say 
that Mr. Stumfold disappears after a single Thursday evening's 
tea-meeting and re-appears on the scene no more. What can be 
happier than this picture ?— 

“Then Mr. Maguire read half a chapter in the Bible, and after that 
Two ladies asked Mr. Stumfold questions 


submitted himself to their interrogations. And Miss Mackenzie was 
much astonished at the special freedom of his manner—how he spoke of 
St. Paul as Paul, declaring the saint to have been a good fellow; how 
he said he liked Luke better than Matthew, and how he named even a 
holier name than these with infinite ease and an accustomed familiarity 
which seemed to delight the other ladies ; but which at first shocked 
her in her ignorance.— But I'am not going to have anything more to 
say to Peter and Paul at present,’ he declared at last. ‘You'd keep 
me here all night, and the tea will be spoilt.—Then they all laughed 
again at the absurd idea of this great and good man preferring his food, 
—his food of this world,—to that other food which it was his special busi- 
néss to dispense. There is nothing which the Stumfoldian ladies of 
Littlebath liked so much as these little jokes which bordered on the 
profanity of the outer world, which made them feel themselves to be 
almost as funny as the sinners, and gave them a slight taste, as it were, 
of the pleasures of iniquity —* Wine maketh glad the heart of woman, 
Mrs. Jones,’ Mr. Stumfold would say as he filled for the second time 
the glass of some old lady of his set; and the old lady would chirrup 
and wink, and feel that things were going almost as jollily with her as 
they did with that wicked Mrs. Smith who spent every night of her 
life playing cards, or as they had done with the horrid Mrs. Brown of 
whom such terrible things were occasionally whispered when two or 
three ladies found themselves sufliciently private to whisper them ;— 
that things were going almost as pleasantly here in this world, although 
accompanied by so much safety as to the future in her own case, and so 
much danger in those other cases! I think it was this aptitude for 
feminine rakishness which, more than any of his great virtues, more 
even than his indomitable industry, made Mr. Stumfold the most 
popular man in Littlebath. A dozen ladies on the present occasion 
skipped away to the tea-table in the back drawing-room with a delighted 
alacrity, which was all owing to the unccremonious treatment which St. 
Peter and St. Paul had received from their pastor.” 
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And then, later on in the evening, when Mr. Maguire, the Evan- { characters are scarcely his forte. On the whole, however, the 


ge 
Stumfold is once more heard :— 
: . . 

“Don’t you agree with me, Miss Mackenzie, that psalms of praise are 
better than songs of sorrow ?'—‘I don’t sing at all, myself,’ said Miss 
Mackenzie.—' You sing in your heart, my friend; Iam sure you sing 
in your heart. Don’t you sing in your heart?’ Here again he paused. 
—‘ Well; perhaps in my heart, yes..—‘I know you do, loud psalms of 
praise upon a ten-stringed lute. But Stumfold is always singing aloud, 
and his lute has twenty strings.’ Here the voice of the twenty-stringed 
singer was heard across the large room asking the company a riddle.— 
‘Why was Peter in prison like a little boy with his shoes off ?’—‘ That's 
so like him,’ said Mr. Maguire.—All the ladies in the room were ina 
fever of expectation, and Mr. Stumfold asked the riddle again.—‘ He 
won't tell them till we meet again; but there isn’t one here who won't | 
study the life of St. Peter during the next week. And what they'll | 
learn in that way they'll never forget.’-—* But why was he like a little | 
boy with his shoes off?’ asked Miss Mackenzie.—‘ Ah! that's Stum- | 
fold’s riddle. You must ask Mr. Stumfold, and he won't tell you till | 
next week. Butsome of the ladies will be sure to find it out before then. 
Have you come to settle yourself altogether at Littlebath, Miss 
Mackenzie ?’” 

That Mr. Stumfold sang always, and that his lute had twenty 
strings, we feel no doubt at all; and therefore regret the more 
deeply that Mr. Trollope should only have given us the tune of 
one of them. Let us hope that he has kept his song with the 
trumpets and his song with the shawms,—by the way, it would be 
quite in Mr. Stumfold’s line to explain the exact nature of a 
shawm, and make a cheery application thereof, which would have 
the advantage of instructing ignorant Christians all over England, 
—for some other book. Still we must reproach Mr. ‘Trollope for 
giving us so brief a glimpse of so admirable a figure. Mr. 


Maguire, the curate, is somewhat less successful. Mr. ‘Trollope harps 
too much on the squint, till it almost hides the picture of the man’s 
pertinacious greediness and greasy Evangelicism. The libellous 
article which he writes in the Littlebath Christian Examiner against 
the other suitor for Miss Mackenzie’s hand, or rather fortune, is 
handled with Mr. ‘Trollope’s usual skill in touching off the char- 
lataneries of the press, and his relations to Mrs. Stumfold, or St. 
Stumfolda, as she is more appropriately termed, are skilfully hit 
off. Still, on the whole, Mr. Maguire, though he oceupies much 
more space than Mr. Stumfold, is less vividly painted, being as it 
were almost pushed off the stage of Mr. 'Trollope’s imagination 
by his own squint. It is the greater pity, because there is nothing 
in the sketch, except the terrible accentuation of the squint, which 





is not effective,—even to the name Jeremiah, which oceurs to Miss 
Mackenzie as one of the great difliculties of accepting him, Jerry 
being so very ludicrous and unclerical for private use and Jere- 
miah so impracticable. The Ball family are well painted, and 
John Ball (who is a kindly and refined edition of Joseph Mason, 
of Groby Park, in Orley Farm), the slow, care-worn, stock- 
buying man, who nurses his grievances without losing sight of jus- 
tice, and earns directors’ guineas at the Shadrach Fire Office and the 
Abednego Life Office—(how happy is Mr. 'Trollope’s humour in 
inventing names !)—for his nine children, is an admirable figure. 
But perhaps the most finished sketches in the book are those of | 
Mrs. Tom Mackenzie and Mr. Samuel Rubb, Jun., though they are 
not the best of which Mr. ‘Trollope is capable. We may note, by 





the way, that Mr. Samuel Rubb is made too vulgar for his educa- 
tion at Merchant Taylors’ School, where, having learned a little 
Latin and a good deal, one would suppose, of the use of English 
words amongst fairly educated boys, he could scarcely have failed 
to learn that ‘‘decorum” and ‘‘ceremony” are not interchangeable 
terms, and that a man at an English watering-place would be 
making a blunder in complimenting ladies on having quite got rid 
of decorum. Still the man is admirably done, though there is evi- 
dently a slight increase in the vulgarization of his manners, and a 
slight change in the author's feeling towards him as the tale pro- 
ceeds. Mrs. Mackenzie and the slavish captivity into which she goes 
to Grandairs, the man whom she hires to wait at her dinner-party, 
is very amusing. But we are sure no boastful woman, whose hus- 
band had 800/. a year, would have bought only a single bottle of 
champagne for such an entertainment as her's. She is not meant 
to be stingy, and was far more likely to have been lavish of her 
champagne than penurious; but excepting this slight touch of 
caricature, Mrs. Tom Mackenzie and her dinner-party are very 
amusing. We do not altogether appreciate the heroine. Mr. 
Trollope loves to delineate women in a mess with their love affairs, 
and seareely knowing their own mind. But we doubt if he 
sketches these characters so well as those more determinate cha- 
racters who fall in love in earnest. Asa rule, his pictures are good 
almost in proportion to the definiteness of the character and the 
variety of the circumstances under which it is sketched. Miss | 
Mackenzie’s character is meant to be a fluid one, and the fluid | 





lical curate, is talking his peculiar piety to Miss Mackenzie, Mr. | book, though too short and sketchy, is full of lively scenes, and 
| Shows no falling off in power, though there is somewhat too little 


fulness of execution, 





THE NILE BASIN.* 

Tue meeting that was to have taken place at Bath in September 
last between Captains Speke and Burton would probably have 
done little towards clearing up the question of how far the dis- 
coveries of the former do or do not solve the mystery which, in 
Captain Burton’s opinion at least, bangs more darkly than ever 
over the sources of the Nile, beyond the removal of some miscon- 
ceptions and the correction of a few minor points of detail, such 
as the position of the tree near Apuddo marked with M. Miani’s 
initials, or at what precise angle the Sobat flows into the Nile ; 
still it is to be regretted that Captain Burton was deprived of 
that opportunity of stating his views in free and open discussion 
with his “quondam friend and Nile rival.” There is a seeming 
want of generosity in disputing the conclusions and depre- 
ciating (at least in their results) the labours of one who can no 
longer defend himself, yet it is not to be desired, and certainly 
not to be expected, that out of motives of delicacy on Captam 
Burton’s part what he esteems to be grave geographical errors 
should pass unquestioned. No one will suspect him of yielding to 
an amiable weakness like this, nor do we see any want of con- 
sideration to what is due to his rival’s memory in the fact of the 
publication of this memoir. If Captain Speke’s map of the Nile 
regions cannot stand the test of a searching examination it is so 
far worthless, while if substantially correct the large additions he 
has there made to our knowledge of central Africa will only gain 
by being sifted like wheat on the threshing-floor of Captain 
Burton’s unsparing criticism. 

Not content, however, with bringing his own far from despic- 
able forces to bear upon his adversary, Captain Burton calls 
up from the oblivion of some past numbers of the Morning 
Advertiser a series of (to use his own words) * valuable and 
original letters,” which should never have appeared in con- 
nection with his name. Mr, M'Queen’s irritation is perfectly 
natural, and writing, as he did, in the lifetime of the author 
whose book he was reviewing, and while smarting under a sense 
of the injury his brother-in-law, Mr. Petherick, had sustained 
from the statements contained in that book, the tone of his 
letters is excusable, though the ‘inimitable dryness of style” 
that raises Captain Burton’s admiration, is not at all to our taste. 
Mr. Petherick’s friends are quite right in defending him to the 
best of their ability from the charges brought against him, but 
his wrongs have nothing to do with the configuration of the 
basin of the Nile, and Captain Burton would have done well to 
avoid a subject which affords an opportunity for what looks like 
a vicarious expression of bitterness on his part. Mr. M’Queen’s 
authority on all disputed points of geography might have 
been invoked without republishing the whole of his 
critique on Captain Speke’s magnum opus. We do not intend 
to enter here into the rights or wrongs of this painful 
question. Captain Grant confirms the statements of his 
friend as to the absence of Petherick on their arrival at Gondo- 
koro, and their joint feelings of disappointment and annoyance 
at his non-appearance, but he does not contribute anything 
new to accusations of neglect which, on a consideration of the 
whole subject, we cannot but think hasty and unjust, and which 
even if true to their fullest extent have been followed up by con- 
sequences of unmerited severity. At the close of his defence of 
Mr. Petherick’s conduct Mr. M’Queen opens up a wider subject 
than that of the justice or injustice done to our late Consul at 
Khartoum by his removal from office. The Belgian Consul at 
that place, after bearing testimony to the zeal and energy of Mr, 
Petherick in the repression of the slave trade, continues, ‘ The 
slave traffic on the White Nile (for a long time held in restraint 
sufficiently feeble) has had for some years, thanks to the encourage- 
ment of certain high functionaries who find their profit in it, 
an extension truly frightful, and it is exercised with such horrors 
that I hesitate to describe them. Every year more than a hun- 
dred vessels leave Khartoum for the purpose of hunting down the 
negroes, and slaves, who formerly were brought in by stealth, 
are now dragged publicly along the highways of the country, and 
even through the streets of Khartoum, with the yoke on their 
necks. ‘The British Consul, Mr. J. Petherick, initiated measures 

* The Nile Basin. A Memoir read before the Royal Geoxzraphical Society, 
November, 1364, With Prefatory Remarks by Richard I. Burton, F.R.G.8. London ; 
Tinsley Brothers. 

A Walk Across Africa; or, Domestic Scenes from My Nile Journal, By James 
Augustus Grant. London: William Blackwood and Sons, 
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which would soon have placed a limit to the traffic ; unfortu- 
nately, owing to the aversion of four-fifths of the Khartoumians, 
who live by it, and of the high functionaries their accomplices, 
he saw his reputation tarnished by false accusations, his fellow- 
citizens and friends misled on his account, and he found no 
sufficient support even before his superiors, who were doubtless 
thus prejudiced against him.” 

“T am ignorant whether the British Government can now reconsider 
the decision it has taken, but I do know that the re-establishment of a 
British Consulate at Khartoum would be a measure which all those who 
have at heart the triumph of the principles of civilization in this 
barbarous country would receive with joy.” 

When in his joint expedition with Captain Burton in 1858 
Captain Speke first looked upon the southern shore of that large 
body of water now known by the name of the Victoria Nyanza, 
he was convinced that here would be found the head spring of 
the Nile. Captain Burton, on the other hand, was equally con- 
fident that “rivers do not rise in lakes, especially when lakes 
have extensive inundations,” but he adds, “ I soon found the 
subject too sore for discussion.” The subject has evidently 
lost none of its “soreness” now that Captain Speke, penetrat- 
ing (under what difficulties the readers of his journal are only too 
painfully aware) to the northern shore of what he believes to be 
the same body of water, and coming upon a considerable stream 
flowing out of it towards the north, proclaims the discovery he 
then only anticipated. Captain Burton remains unconvinced. 
A stream may flow from the Nyanza (or rather from the Napo- 
leon channel, for in the existence of the Nyanza in its present 
form Captain Burton utterly disbelieves), and yet not be the Nile, 
though its face is set towards Egypt. ‘The burden of proof rests 
with the discoverer, and the proofs yet given are inadequate. If 
indeed the whole course of this infant Nile could have been 
traced from the Ripon Falls to its junction with the Asua or 
Eastern White Nile, Captain Speke’s position would be unassail- 
able, but in fact more than half its course is purely conjectural, 
founded on nothing more satisfactory than native reports and 
a comparison of the direction of its current when last seen and 
when again met with. 

Some fifty miles below the Ripon Falls, and rather more than 
that distance between Chaguzi, in N. latitude 1 deg. 37 min., 
and the Karuma Falls are all for which Captain Speke can 
authoritatively vouch. The necessities of travel in an unknown 
country and among a barbarous people compelled him to quit 
the river whenever it bent decidedly away from its northern 
course. Twice the exploring party took the chord of which the 
river formed the are, and on the second of these occasions 
Captain Burton maintains that they lost it altogether. It is at 
this bend of the stream, between the Karuma Falls and Apuddo, 
that there lies the so-called backwater of the Nile, the Lake Luta 
Nzige. That the river which comes from the south-west out of this 
lake is the White Nile Captain Burton fully agrees; that it is 
identical with the one that flows from the Napoleon channel he 
considers highly improbable. “It is evident,” he writes, “that 
the supposed White River, which may have been his own Kivira 
or other stream, discharged itself into the little Luta Nzige Lake, 
afterwards decreed to be a backwater. Instead, however, of 
beating the stream, Captain Speke had clearly missed it. It 
might easily have been drained by the Djour, which runs parallel 
to the White River, or by a similar branch into the Bahr el 
Ghazal, lately visited by Mr. Consul Petherick.” 

Here plainly lies the weakest point in the chain of evidence 
that is needed to establish the pedigree of the infant Nile, and 
until the Lake Luta Nzige and the land lying between it and the 
southern lakes shall have been more fully explored, the discovery 
of its source is not quite so certain as Captain Speke believed, or 
as a somewhat wearied public would gladly think it to be. 

We must not do Captain Burton the injustice of making his 
efforts in the cause of geographical science appear wholly destruc- 
tive. He, too, has a theory to offer in solution of this ancient 
mystery. With him not the Nyanza, but the more Southern 
Lake Tanganyika, is “* the top head” or reservoir, not source, of the 
western branch of the White Nile, as the Bahari-Ngo is of the 
Asua, or eastern branch. Tanganyika, the Rusizi, and the Luta 
Nzige form together the immensas paludes of ancient geographers, 
a lake chain connected by a river such as we have become fami- 
liar with in the North American continent. At present we are 


not aware of any river connecting the Tanganyika and the Luta 
Nzige, and indeed tivo features of Captain Speke’s map, if cor- 
rect, would render it an impossibility,—the one a chain of moun- 
tains lying between the two lakes, the other that the northern 
lake Jies some 300 feet higher than the southern one. 


On the 





first point Captain Burton says that the shape and position of 
these mountains have been altered so often already that he has 
no hesitation in placing them further east; on the other, that 
Captain Speke’s levels are no more reliable than the position of 


his Moon Mountains. An examination of his map will indeed 
show that absolute dependence must not be placed upon them, 
since he makes the River Kitangule flow up hill to empty itself 
into the Nyanza, little Lake Windermere, at its head, being 3,639 
feet above the sea, while the Nyanza is 3,740 feet. 

If Captain Burton can succeed in removing mountains and 
smoothing the levels for his hypothetical river, he may also 
succeed in proving its existence, which at present rests on his own 
inductions, or rather intuitions, supported by vague native re- 
ports. It is curious that while one of his objections to the state- 
ment that the White Nile takes its rise in the waters of the Nyanza 
is that the period of the overflow of the lower river corresponds 
with the rainy periods of the Northern and not of the Southern 
hemisphere, he should place its source several degrees further 
south. If, as he inclines to believe, the ‘* Asua is the real White 
Nile, the so-called Nyanza effluents being of minor importance,” 
that hypothesis will relieve Captain Speke's difficulty fully as 
much as it does his own. Captain Grant in speaking of this 
mutter says:—“ In April the Blue Nile was twenty feet lower 
than it is during the months of July and August, the snows in 
the mountains of Abyssinia bring it up to this height; and I 
suspect this flood has more to do with the inundations of Lower 
Egypt than the more constant flow of water from the White 
Nile.” Both he and Speke declare that the Asua is in size and 
volume of water far inferior to the western branch, yet bearing 
traces of becoming in the rainy season a ‘wild torrent impos- 
sible to cross.” 

Leaving these problems, which with the data we have at 
present given us it is useless to attempt to solve, we may 
reflect with satisfaction that if the last expedition has not 
discovered the sources of the Nile it has at least, in Captain 
Burton’s words, “ brought to us an absolute gain of some 350 
geographical miles between south latitude 3 deg. and north 
latitude 3 deg. before known by only the vaguest reports ;’ and 
that if Captain Speke did not quite “hit the Nile upon the head 
in 1858, and in 1863 drive it down into the Mediterranean,” he 
has opened up three new African kingdoms lying round its head 
waters, fertile, populous, rich in picturesque scenery and in new 
forms of animal and vegetable life. That with so much to make 
it interesting the book in which Captain Speke has recorded his 
discoveries should be so little attractive is partly due to the 
depressing monotony of savage life, but still more to a want 
of artistic skill in the writer. It is as deficient in perspec- 
tive as a Chinese painting. Things near or far off are drawn 
of equal size. A butterfly assumes the proportions of a man. 
It succeeds indeed admirably in reproducing the weariness of 
the daily march, with its continual impediments, but we needed 
some such pendant as this lately published work of Captain 
Grant to clothe the dry skeleton with the flesh and sinews of 
which it stood so painfully in need. 

Captain Speke seems to have been aware that his fellow- 
traveller might be able to supply some deficiencies in himself, 
since it was under his encouragement that Captain Grant began 
the selections from his journals which he has now, after the 
death of his friend, submitted with “ considerable reluctance and 
anxiety ” to the public. The anxiety and reluctance are both need- 
less. ‘The public has long desired to have Captain Grant's story 
of his travels, and will find in it precisely what the more elabo- 
rate journal of his colleague failed to give. The touches of 
human interest, the genial spirit, the observation and apprecia- 
tion of all the varieties of character, of scenery, and of passing 
incidents, that make the true charm of a good book of travels, 
are all here. very page is provocative of extract, but our space 
is brief, and we must confine ourselves to one only, not for any 
fresh light it throws upon domestic life in central Africa, but 
because it removes a misapprehension widely received, and ap- 
parently totally unjust, as to the behaviour of Captain Speke to 
his companion and friend at an important crisis in their expe- 
dition :— 

“On parting with M'tessa (it will be remembered that he was the 
King of Uganda) he gave rather indefinite orders to Budja, who was in 
charge of our march, to take us to the exit of the Nile from Victoria 
Nyanza, nearly east of his residence, This route was not adhered to by 
Budja, and for four days in the most obstinate manner he led us more 
north than east. Having got so far out of the line, it became a question 
whether it was really of importance to visit this point. Speke did not 
see any great advantage in it, and many would have been of the same 
opinion because we had seen the lake daily from above our quarters 
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at Uganda, and knew from all accounts that after making a few more 
miles we should come upon an immense river with which we were now 
running parallel. However, in order to avoid any reproach or charge of 
indifference at home, we resolved (Budja being overruled) to see the 


river issue from the lake, and thus leave nothing undone. Speke asked | 


me whether I was able to make a flying march of it along with him, 
while the baggage might be sent on towards Unyoro. At that time I 
was positively unable to walk twenty miles, and more especially miles 
of Uganda marching, through bogs and over rough ground. I therefore 
yielded reluctantly to the necessity of our parting,—and I am anxious 
to be explicit on this point, as some have hastily inferred that my com- 
panion did not wish me to share in the gratification of seeing the 
river. Nothing could be more contrary to fact. My state of health 
alone prevented me from accompanying Speke, to set at rest for geogra- 
phers the latitude of the interesting locality as to which we were per- 
fectly satisfied from native report.” 

That Captain Speke should have been so near the object of all 
his endeavours, yet should hardly think it worth while to verify 
native reports by visiting the actual source of his White Nile, 
seems to us even more strange than that he should have wished 
to reserve to himself alone the distinction of being the first white 


man who had ever looked upon the fountains of the Nile. 





LALLY TOLLENDAL.* 

Turse Anglo-Indians always waste their power. Here are two 
productions received by this mail, in which it would be difficult 
to say whether power or the waste of power were more annoy- 
ingly conspicuous. One calls itself a supplementary number of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, the Indian branch thereof, and 
is really an archeological report upon a Northern city, which 
must have cost its writer years upon years of thought and inquiry. 
Overloaded with learning, heavy with knowledge, it would, had it 
been published in a European journal, have given its author repu- 
tation in three countries, as it is, no one not specially interested in 
the subject will ever look at it, and the antiquarian who has heard 
of its value will be lucky if after infinite research he finds his long 
sought number upon a Holborn bookstall, in the midst of rubbish 
saleable at a shilling a pound. ‘The second is a lecture upon Lally, 
delivered to the people cf Calcutta, who care nothing about lectures, 
and published as a pamphlet for Anglo-Indians, who only appre- 
ciate pamphlets when they discuss service grievances and advo- 
eate increase of pry. It is by very far the best life in English of 
the greatest Frenchman among the three who contested with us 
the dominion of the East, and of the highest value to all men who 
care to understand the early history of British dominion in India, 
full of recondite information, presenting in the simplest form the 
real portrait of a great man. But what then? It is not forty 
pages long, even in open and therefore readable print, it was first 
given to the world as a lecture to an * institute" which English- 
men never heard of, and would secretly contemn if they had, and 
it was then published by men who have published some works of 
rare research, but whose names Londoners never saw. Under those 
circumstances, if it had been written by the first of Indian states- 
men it would have failed, and written as it is by a man known 
in India, but not England, as the author of the ‘* Red Pamphlet,” 
i.e., the short history which decided the fate of the Company in 
Lord Derby’s mind, it will remain utterly unknown, and we shall 
steal from it unscrupulously. When we have done, Englishmen 
will know what they do not know now, and ought to have known 
always, the manner of man who under the name of Count Lally 
Tollendal imperilled their dominion and dividends. 

He was O'Lally, to begin with. [lis father was Sir Gerard 
O'Lally, Irishman, Milesian, conquered individual, person, it may 
be, with bad facial angle, who having in opposition to all true Whig 
principlesdefended Limerick against a saturnineand very unpopular 
Dutchman, who thought it his duty to impose Calvinism upon that 
city, and having been defeated, conceived that there were careers 


larger than those offered by submission, and took service with the | 


French. He did service, fighting pretty well himself, but above 
all forming and ruling the “ Irish Brigade,” and begetting a son, 
Thomas Arthur—we ask honest men, did they ever know that 
Lally was ‘‘ Thomas Arthur ?”—who at the age of one (1702) was 
a private in the French Army, and at the age of forty-three (1745) 
saved France at Fontenoy,—a conspicuous example of the mischief 
arising from that early recognition which in England is called 


aristocratic favouritism. Ilis charge and that of his brigade, the | 


command of which he had as it were inherited from a grand-uncle, 
Count Dillon—name known in England as that of persons given 
to duels, and in France of people given to victories—really 
decided the day, which had been won by the stolid, immoveable 
English advance. 

Lally served in Russia with credit, in the force raised to 
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assist the Jacobite rebellion, and under Marshal Saxe, who re- 
garded him as a future Maréchal de France, and on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1756, when just fifty-four years old, he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the French Possessions in the East with un- 
limited authority. He was then in the vigour of his powers, a per- 
fect disciplinarian, a general by instinct and by training, a states- 
jman, and a brute. Full of genius, and knowledge, and thought- 
| fulness, his wonderful capacities were all neutralized by that 
strange spirit which Garibaldi once denominated *‘ the disease of 
militarism,” which in all ages has betrayed itself in the French 
Army, which has made its ablest efforts abortive, and amid its 
most useful conquests roused a hatred nothing but massacre and 
expulsion has ever sufficed to quench. Pelissier was of this 
stamp, indeed minus the special “honour” of the old régime, an 
honour which was not honour, but only a tone, Pelissier was 
but Lally over again. 


“ Aceustomed only to Europe, and to European habits, Lally was 
unable to comprehend the existence of a state of things such as forced 
itself upon his attention immediately after he had landed in India. To 
his mind, he, and the few thousand Europeans at Pondicherry, repre- 
sented the dominant race, and he was suprised that the millions of 
native inhabitants objected to be regarded as slaves. The institution of 
caste appeared to him to be simply an excuse of which men availed 
themselves to escape toilsome occupation. He regarded it, and was 
resolved to regard it, in no other light. He at once reversed the policy 
of Dupleix. That able administrator had been careful to respect native 
prejudices ; his whole policy in fact had been a policy of conciliation. 
But Lally, confident in his strength, tried to ignore the existence, as a 
nation, of the dusky millions of Hindustan. In his eyes, France and 
England were fighting for the possession of India, and his policy was 
expressed in his own words, that he had come to drive the English from 
India. He went directly, far too directly, to this purpose. He acted as 
he would have acted in Europe. When men, whose caste forbade thenr 
to labour, refused to act as coolies, they were at once impressed, and 
driven to their tasks. The native inhabitants of Pondicherry were, in 
this way, condemned without distinction to all sorts of labour. Brah- 
mins were compelled to carry the loads their caste forbade them to 
touch, and were yoked with Pariahs and Soodras to draw carte. The 
result was an universal panic in Pondicherry. When de Leyrit and the 
| Council remonstrated, they were treated as accomplices who had been 
bribed. It was another mistake thus to insult those whose co-operation 
was so necessary. Poor de Leyrit was not corrupt, he was only incap- 
able. But Lally was inexorable. He redoubled his exactions, and 
stormed at and derided the Indian experience of men whose duty it was 
to advise him. The consequences were fatal, and when he returned 
from the conquest of Fort St. David, he returned to a city the Earopean 
and Native inhabitants of which were alike struck ,by a paralysis of 
terror, and imbued with a feeling of savage hatred. Of these two 
feelings he himself was at once the cause and the object.” 

In other words, he was a logical French officer. An English 
general, bred under a different system, generally a member of 
Parliament, always hoping to be a country gentleman of influence 
and estate, hates and distrusts foree to such a degree that he 
sometimes appears vacillating, but the great French officer loves 
it. If you are obedient he will protect you much more perfectly 
than the Englishman will, for you become at once part of his “ sys- 
tem ;” but if not, a fusillade on the glacis is the mildest doom you 
can encounter. Among men to whom, as for example to most 
Europeans, death is the highest object of fear, that system 
often succeeds, for death is the result of resistance, but among 
IIindoos, who care nothing about death, who regard it as a mere 
incident, and not the gravest incident, in life, it does not work, and 
among Mahommedans who hold death a passport to a happier 
life, it isa mere imbecility. ‘To make ILindoos break their caste by 
force is simply to make foes without getting the work done, to 
make Mahommedans violate their prejudices is simply to give so 
many swordsmen a religious warranty for cutting you down. 
Lally, brave, energetic, and successful, so completely master of his 
art that he dared invest an Indian towa thres days after landing, 
so successful that his name lives still in Madras as a charm, was so 
hated by those he ruled that the settlers of Pondicherry, French- 
men of Frenchmen, men to whom the cause of France was as the 
cause of God, still exulted in his defeat before ‘Tanjore, and his 
own officers petitioned that Bussy, the able, subtle nan who knew 
everything except how to win his game, should command them in 
| the field. When before Madras his own officers—Frenchmen, and 
Frenchmen with their confidence undimmed by defeat—shrank 
| ‘ 
from an assault out of hate for him, and he was at last, deserted by 
his fleet, with a mutiny in his army, and, an object of active 
| hatred to every officer under his command, compelled to raise 
| Bussy to the active command. It was too late, and after 
| the abortive battle of Wandewash, in which Colonel Coote, 
| afterwards Sir Eyre Coote, totally defeated him, he was com- 
_pelled, with mutinous troops and hostile population, to defend 
| Pondicherry. He did miracles. Without reinforcements, or sup- 
' plies, or forage, detested by his officers and so hated by the popu- 
| lation that they tried to kill him, he defended the town for nine 
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months against a superior army, compelling even the admiration 
of the besiegers, who could not comprehend how a man so detested | 
could have held the reins so long :— 

“ By the Ist May, 1760, the French Army was confined almost to the | 
limits of Pondicherry, and the place was virtually invested by sea and 
land. Even then, Lally never for a moment showed the slightest sign 
of despair. For the nine months that followed, though thwarted by 
intrigues and opposition within the walls, by the discoutent of some of 
his troops, and the faithlessness of others, he still maintained a lofty 
mind in difficult cireumstances. All this time he was surrounded by 
those whom he had made his enemies, he was ill, harassed, and opposed. 
The regiment of Lorraine had been reduced to 327 men, that of Lally 
to 230; whilst the enemy had received large reinforcements. Finally, 
all resources having been exhausted, and having but four ounces of rice 
left for distribution to each soldier, he agreed on the 14th January to 
capitulate, but the English refused to grant him terms, and he was com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion (16th January, 1761). The following 
extract from the letter of an English officer who was present at the 
siege, will show the straits to which Lally was reduced before he gave 
in. ‘Our Artillery,’ he says, ‘ performed wonders, but the want of every 
necessary within was what chiefly wrought in our favour. The inhabi- 
tants had subsisted for a long time upon their elephants, horses, camels, 
&c. Icanassure you for a truth that a dog sold for 24 rupees; of this 
miserable provision, there did not remain enough for one day longer, 
when the English took possession of the place.’ Again referring to Lally, 
he says, ‘It is a convincing proof of his abilities, the managing so long 
and vigorous a defence, in a place where he was held in universai detosta- 
tion.’ This detestation indeed was so great, that as he marched out of the 
citadel of Pondicherry, he was saluted with a loud and general hiss, and 
was loaded with the most abusive and opprobrious epithets. The Inten- 
dant of his army who followed him, an old man half blind and upwards 
of seventy years old, was killed on the spot. Lally himself would have 
shared the samo fate but for the opportune appearance of some English 
hussars.” 

Taken prisoner, he returned to Europe, voluntarily entered 
France, and found himself an object of suspicion to the Govern- 
ment he had served so zealously. For twelve months he occupied 
himself in prayers for an inquiry, but obtained only an investiga- 
tion, was condemned on two charges,—insolence to His Majesty’s 
other officers, which was true, treason to His Majesty, which was 
false,—was halel forth in a dungeart to his execution, and 
cognizant to the last of his one misfortune, died exclaiming, ‘ ‘ Tell 
my judges that God has given me grace to pardon them, if I were 
to see them again, I might no longer have the forbearance to do 
Suhr sere An English officer, writing of him at the time he was a pri- 
soner at Madras, says :—‘ Mousieur Lally is arrived amongst us ; 
notwithstanding his fallen condition he -is now as proud and 
haughty as ever. <A great share of wit, sense, and martial abili- 
ties, obscured by a savage ferocity, and 
tempt for every person that moves in 
a general, characterize this odd compound of a man.’ 

wrobably the demonstration of this contempt, the undisguised 
° : fo} 
intimation that he considered it impossible that virtue, on public 
spirit, or talent could exist out of the pale of his own service, that 
unmade him so many enemies at Pondicherry. Men, even when un- 
distinguished by abilities, can feel little heart in a system under 
which they are treated as inferior animals because of the difference 
in the colour of the coat that they wear, still less will those submit 
to it who feel within themselves the proud consciousness of 
Lally was in many respects the typical French 
to whom men are machines, allies 
has every 


an undistinguished con- 
a sphere below that of 
It was 


deserving.” 
officer, the real commandant 
chessmen, opponents corn cut 
faculty except the single one of sympathy, every capacity except 


to be down; who 


that of comprehending his foes, every attribute of genius except 





that of carving on rotten wood. France at last, and France under | 
a King, reversed his sentence, and restored his family to its rank, | 
but France has never regained the influence in Asia which Bussy | 
won for her and Dupleix might have consolidated for her, and } 
Lally Tollendal in his savage love of scientific organization threw 
away. If his career teaches one lesson, it is that no man ean be a 
great Indian ruler who, however great a jockey, does not allow 
for the temper of the horse he rides, and there are times, perhaps 








there is a time even now, when Englishmen may study his nner! 
with great and immediate political advantage. | 

PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE.* | 
Mr. M’LENNAN brings great learning, much thought, and some | 


quaintness to the consideration of a question which a hundred | 
form of human society. The popular theory is that it sprang | 
from the family, which developed into the clan, and thenee into | 
the nation, but Mr. M’Lennan argues that this hypothesis, 
though possessing the merit of simplicity, is not supported Dy | 
evidence. ‘The contends, collected everywhere of 
primitive man, and confirmed by all observation among the | 
savage races still existing in the world, always leads back further 


years ago was much more discussed than it is now, the original 


evidence, he 


* Primitive Marriage. By John F, M’Lennan, M.A, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


than the family—to groups of naked squalid savages living by the 
capture of wild beasts or upon the more easily-caught shell fish, 
These groups, he contends, only very slowly developed the idea 
of kinship for many reasons, the primary one being that as 
they held their women in common they were never certain of 
relationship except through the mother’s side. This practice, 
which, if we are not misinformed, exists to the fullest, indeed 
to an almost inconceivable extent, in the Nicobars—Mr. M’Len- 
nan should get the official report upon the island customs ; 
it exists in the India House Library, and may modify his 
theory—arose from a princfple of, so to speak, natural selection. 
In the awful struggie which primitive man must have maintained 
for existence, it was natural that tribes badly situated as respects 
food should consider female infants a nuisance, and kill them out, 
as very many tribes do now. Wanting wives, they would then 
be tempted to capture them from other tribes who, either from 
a better supply of food or a slight advance in civilization, pos- 
sessed more women, and they could only capture them in battle. 
Women came therefore to be regarded as booty, and like other 
booty were held in common, as the possession first of all of the 
tribe which captured them, and afterwards, as tribes grew larger, 
of those actually engaged in the capture. ‘This is the explana- 
tion of the otherwise unintelligible fact that the marriage cere- 
monies of almost all uncivilized or semi-civilized races represent 
capture, the form having endured as an etiquette long after the 
practice had passed away. ‘This, the root of that 
strangest of all practices, strangest because apparently op- 
posed to the fiercest passions of man, his egotism and jealousy 
It is not perhaps opposed to his inherent in- 


too, is 


—polyandry. 
stincts, though some thinkers have contended so, for there are 
still tribes, such as the Nicobarians, who have absolutely no sexual 
laws any more than the animals, and even among ourselves 
polyandry under the guise of what Arthur Helps first called “ the 
sin of great cities” exists to an enormous extent. ‘The theory of 
kinship would under such circumstances be very slow of develop- 
ment, and would attach only to relationships by the mother’s side, 
and so Mr. M’Lennan shows by a mass of evidence that this was the 
earliest idea of man, most nations having a tradition of some one 
reformer who abolished it, while it flourishes still in a form more 
or less limited over an amazing extent of the earth’s surface :— 
“Let us first see what is the area over which polyandry now prevails. 
It prevails universally in Tibet, and is common in the Himalayan and 
Sub-Himalayan regions adjoining Tibet; in the Valley of Kashmir; 
among the Spiti, in Ladak ; in Kistewar and Sirmor. It occurs among 
the Telingese; in the Sivalik Mountains, and in Kasia, There are un- 
mistakeable traces of its existence till recently in Gurwhal, Sylhet, and 
Cachar. Farther south in India we find polyandry among the Tudas of 
the Nilgherry Hills, the Coorgs of Mysore, and the Nairs, the Maleres, 
and Poleres of Malabar. We tind it off the Indian coast in Ceylon; and 
going eastward strike on it as an ancient though now almost superseded 
custom in New Zealand, and in one or two of the Pacific Islands. 
Going northward we meet it again in the Aleutian Islands ; and taking 
the continent to the west and north of the Aleutians we find it among the 
Koryaks to the north of the Okhotsk Sea. Crossing the Russian 
Empire to the west side we find polyandry among the Saporogian 
Cossacks ; we thus have traced it at points half round the globe. 
This is not all, however, Polyandry is found in several parts of Africa 
and of America. We have the authority of Humboldt for its prevalence 
among the tribes on the Orinoco, and he also vouches for its former 
prevalence in Lancerota, one of the Canary Islands.” 
was from promiscuity to polyandry, 


The first step of progress 
found in Britain and as 


thence to polyandry such as Casar 
exists in Thibet, limited to brothers, thence to the restricted 
form known to the and early Hindoos (vide Ruth and 
Munoo), in which the widow fell to the 
brother, and finally to the system of regular marriage be- 
tween pairs, ending usually, as in India, in excessively strict 
rules of kinship. Mr. M’Leunan’s proposition therefore is that 
the pairing off of mankind which we call marriage, so far from 
having been the original form of society, was an enormous step 
in civilization, only reached after ages of progress, and after the 
of agriculture, been 


Jews 


only childless 


strife for subsistence had, by the discovery 
rendered less bitter, so easy indeed as to allow the less fortunate 
tribes to keep their female children alive. ‘The argument is op- 
posed to almost all existing theories, but it forward 
quietly, is supported by an extraordinary array of facts, and 
deserves the attention due to any speculation obviously begun 
The object of the inquiry is of 


is put 


for the sake of historical truth. 
course not merely to ascertain the steps in the history of marriage, 
but the much greater point whether man, as his early history re- 
cedes under investigation, draws nearer to or recedes farther from 
the brute. Mr. M’Lennan obviously thiuks that he draws nearer to 
it, that there was in fact a time when man had only instincts and 
the real capacity which separates him finally from the animal, 
the power of advancing endlessly towards higher things. 
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«We can trace the line of human progress far back .towards 
prutishness; finding as we go back the noble faculties peculiar to 
man weaker and weaker in their manifestations, producing less 
and leas effect—at last scarcely any effect at all—upon his position 
and habits. As we go back, we find more and more in men the 
traits of gregarious animals; slighter and slighter indications of 
operative intellect. As among other gregarious animals, the unions 
of the sexes were probably in the earliest times loose, transitory, 
and in some degree promiscuous.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


We have received from Captain Trotter, whose Studies in Biography 
we noticed last week, a letter, in which he says “that the names of 
the authors specially reviewed by him are always given, and that the 
words ‘these volumes’ a/ways have an antecedent expressed.” The 
facts are these: He never gives the title-page of the book reviewed in 
the ordinary way at the head of the review, andin the particular place 
to which we referred, viz., page 323 of the essay on Sheridan, the only 
definite expressions to which the words “ these volumes ” can refer are 
the following:—A third momoir,—a picture drawn by an 
“ octogenarian who stood by his [Sheridan's] knee in youth, and sat at 
his table in manhood”—the author—the book— two of the worst-written 
volumes that ever issued from the press. Any of our readers who take 
sufficient interest in the matter can now turn back to the notice of 
Captain Trotter's book, and determine for themselves whether we have 
made any misstatement. The rest of the Captain's letter, which is 
much too long for publication, simply expresses his entire dissent from 
our estimate of his book, which, however, really is rather a favourable 
one, and assures us that he studied a great deal. 

The Philosophy of Health. By Southwood Smith, M.D. (Longman 
and Co.)—This is a revised edition of a book which in 1854 had been 
already ten times reprinted. The task of preparing it occupied the 
later years of the author's life, but his death left ii uncompleted. So 
far as revision goes his grandson has accepted the responsibility, but he 
has only revised, Dr. Smith in reality re-wrote his book, and the last 
nine chapters are altogethcr new. They contain an elaborate account of 
the nervous system. It had been the author's intention to prefix an 
introduction, pointing out the practical necessity of some knowledge of 
the structure and functions of the body to all who would preserve good 
health, and still more to all who have the care of that of others. This intro- 
duction is wanting, but fortunately the labours of Dr. Smith during his 
life had done much to open people’s eyes to this plain truth, and perhaps 








indolence is more powerful now than ignorance in impeding the pro- 
gress of sanitary science. Asa popular exposition of the main truths 
of physiology with a view to the practical deduction of the laws of 
health—including therein not only the physical constitution of man, 
but the action of physical agents on it—this manual is certainly un- 
surpassed. 

Last Gleanings. By Frank Fowler, with a preface by a friend. (Samp- 
son Low, Son, and Marston.)—Pleasant, humorous papers, which per- 
haps rather indicate what the author might have done than represent 
the man. His whole life seems to have been a struggle with consump- 
tion—a disease which disqualifies a man for literary success mainly be- 
cause it makes the labour of continuous study impossible. If he 
happens to have independent means the difficulty may be overcome, 
but if he must live by writing he must produce a certain quantity of 
copy, and he cannot do that and read much besides. Mr. Fowler was 
in the latter position, and his papers therefore are open to the charge of 
flimsiness. We should be disposed to think, however, that he was 
intellectually better fitted for active life than for the career of a student. 
In Australia he was very popular, and was once nearly returned as mem- 
ber for Sydney. In this country his greatest suecess was the founding 
of the Library Company, whose rising prosperity he just lived to see. 
As we understand that this volume is published for the benefit of his 
family, we heartily wish it the success it deserves. To Mr. Fowler's 
friends it will need no recommendation. 

The 
of the deeds of personal valour for which the Cross was conferred, with 
a nominal and alphabetical list of the members of the Order, the Royal 
Warrant creating it, and a short account of the giving of the first batch 
of Crosses by the Queen. The book is in fact a sort of documentary his- 
tory of the Order, from which the publisher, if he is wise, will remove the 


Victoria Cross. 


rather absurd preface in the next edition. 
set it off, especially in a chronicle which claims to be “ official.” 
Cecil Forrester. By Frederick Sheridan. Two vols. (T. Cantley 


Newby.)—The principal character in this worthless novel is the wicked | 


lord who marries a dressmaker under a false name, and deserts her, and 
attempts to murder her child, and suborns people to accuse her of child- 
murder, of which she is convicted; and then, when she is dead, he mar- 
tin, and ill-treats his wife, and keeps a mistress, and when his son 
by the dressmaker turns up tries to murder him again by sending him 
out in a leaky boat, and succeeds in murdering not only him, but also the 
son by the second wife, and poisons himself. Why the detective who 
identified the Cecil Forrester who deserted his wife with the Marquis of 


ries ag 


(D. Byrne, Brothers. )—An * official chronicle ” | 


Sravery wants no puffing to | 


Langmuir at the end of the book did not do it at the beginning it is im- 
possible to say, except that if he had this fifty times repeated rubbish 
could not have been made to fill even the indispensable two volumes of 
a novel. 

Arno's Waters, and Other Poems. By Frances Jane Forsayth. (Saun- 
ders, Otley, and Co.)—These are very instructive pooms, from which the 
inquiring mind may learn a great deal. The information is often 
puzzling, but generally novel. For instance, we are told that near 
Arno’s waters there is a forest, and that 

“There in unfamiliar form does the patient camel roam, 
Quietly ‘neath softer skies minding of his desert home.” 
What a rustic simplicity, what an odour of the woods there is about 
that homely phrase “minding of his desert home!” But why is the 
camel's form unfamiliar? Not to himself surely? and if Mrs. Forsayth 
means that she is not accustomed to see camels in Europe in that shape, 
will she tell us any shape in which she is accustomed to see them? Then, 
again, why “softer skies ?”—softer than what? and if they had been 
harder than the unknown something, would the camel have minded of 
his desert home restlessly ? Another innocent peculiarity of this lady's 
is to give you a sentence with no verb in it, as when she writes of 
Michael Angelo— 
“The upward springing touches, 
The varied dreams of fancy, 
Of marble and of art, 
Which with him lived not apart.” 


But we abandon that sentagce to Mr. Home and his spirits. It is too 
deep for mere human being’. 

The St. Germain Legends. “ For a Pin,” “ Mignon,” “ The Nightlight.’ 
From the French of J. T, De Saint Germain. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
These stories are exceedingly well translated, and really give a 
tolerably adequate notion of that airy grace which is the charm of the 
French raconteur. Ina moral point of view they are unexceptionable, 
indeed everybody is so outrageously innocent, and generous, and dis- 
interested that one has not the courage to complain of want of reality. 
When Baron Wolff, the great banker and merchant, takes a 
penniless youth into his house because he picks up a pin, and in three 
or four years makes him a partner in sheer admiration of his talents, 
one feels that the land we tread is the land of romance, where all things 
are probable, as in a Christmas burlesque. So was there ever such a 
baronet as the English baronet in “ The Nightlight,” except indeed on 
the stage, where the practice of disguising yourself tomake deserving 
young people happy is confined to uncles? M, St. Germain has even 
improved on this idea, for his baronet is young, and handsome, and 
marries the beautiful and virtuous daughter of the painter on porcelain 
himself, which has more practical justice in it than making him merely 
contribute to the bliss of some rake of a nephew. 

Misses and Matrimony. By Captain Knollys, of the 93rd Highlanders. 
(John Maxwell and Co.)—A novel in the form of a diary written by a 
young lady starting for India. It records her life till marriage, and 
thence till she comes to England. It is a vulgar, rattling composition, 
but, as it seems to us, singularly devoid of real fun. To any other kind 
of merit it makes no pretence. 

The Coming Day, and Other Poems. By Henry John Doogood. (Cas- 
sell, Petter, and Galpin.) —These poems are marked by a cheerful piety, 
which is more than ordinarily pleasing from one who labours under the 
affliction of blindness. The diction is graceful, and the simpler poems 
are very natural and touching. We are glad to see that this is a second 
edition, and that Mr. Doogood’s admirers have an opportunity of acquiring 
an old friend in a very handsome dress. The binding is extremely 
tasteful as well as sumptuous. 

Day Dreams. By John Andrews, B.A. (Longman and Co.)—Some 
of these poems have previously appeared in Once a Week. They are 
always polished in expression and tender in sentiment, always quite 
sensible, but we see little power in them, or originality. 

On Long, Short, and Weak Sight. By J. Soelberg Wells. Second 
Edition. (Churchill and Sons.)—This is an enlarged form of Mr. 
Wells’s essay on the modern theories of the accommodation and refrac- 
tion of the eyo founded on the scientific researches of Von Graafe and 
| Donders. It will be a consolation to many a literary man or needle- 
| woman troubled with these complaints to know that they may easily in 
| most cases be cured by the use of proper glasses, and Mr. Wells im- 
| presses on his readers that the numbor of the required lens should be 
| accurately fixed by the medical man, and not left to the optician. This 
The more theoretical part of the treatise we must leave 





is good sense, 
} to the medical journals. 

The Old City. By “Aleph.” (W. TI. Collingridge.)—A series of papers 
contributed to the columns of the City Press, which are, however, by no 
} means confined to the local antiquities of London. The young Roscius, 
| the Princess Charlotte, John Wilkes, and even Queen Elizabeth share 
| the attentions of “ Aleph,” with St. Paul’s Cross, Aldersgate, Baynard’s 
| Castle, and Billingsgate. They are pleasant, gossiping essays, with some 
| curious illustrations of old buildings which have long since been pulled 
| down,—rather curious than instructive, and yet containing a fund of 
| out-of-the-way information which it would be extremely difficult to find 


elsewhere. 
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Smith.)—The author undertook in 1847 to arrange the MSS. in the 
muniment-room of the borough of Leicester, and in the course of his 
labour of love he collected all the entries relating to the drama and 
other amusements. To these he has prefixedjan essay full of curious 
information on these subjects, but interesting rather to the antiquary 
than the general reader. An interesting old map of Leicester in 1610 
is prefixed. 

The British Arms in North China and Japan. By D. F. Rennie, 
M.D. (John Murray.)—Dr. Rennie was senior surgeon of the force 
which operated in the north of China under Sir Hope Grant, and 
remained for some time at Pekin as surgeon to the Legation. In 1862 
he visited Japan, and his journal during that visit is, we think, the 
most attractive part of this very pleasant volume. The Chinese 
campaign is a little out of date, and the doctor has naturally more to 
tell us of the expedition than of China, Japan is a newer country, and 
even the superficial observation of a sensible man has its value. Dr. 
Rennie is not complimentary to the English there. He charges them 
in plain language with overbearing and violent conduct, and dwells 
with much good sense on the truth that the Japanese are essentially 


Notices Illustrative of the Drama. By W.?#Kelly. (John Russell | 
| 


really unable to see things in a new light at once. 


Ideas to us the 


simplest and most familiar can only be driven into them by constant 
reiteration, and patiently going over the same ground again and again. 
Our officials are but too apt to resort to violence, which succeeds for the 
time because we are the strongest, but only for the time. 
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Longman and Co.—The Formation of 
Christendom, by T. W. Allies; a Popular 
History of America, by Elizabeth Cooper; 
Manceuvres of Cavalry combined with 
Horse Artillery, by General M. W. Smith ; 
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Sketches, Deer Stalking, and Other 
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Butterworth—The Election Manual for 
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Orientals. 


They have all that “stereotyped form of mind” which is 
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SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Puatronized on Five Separate Occasions during the Season 
of 18¢4 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 








oR 
SHANKS' PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
tse in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Winds or, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Cry-tal Palace Company at Sydenham; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens. Kensing- 
ton ; in Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the ;rincipal Gardens in the Kingdom, as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their snecess established. 

SHANK'’S PATENT LAWN MOWERS are al! 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can beat once returned. Their great durability, simpli- 
city of construction, and ease in working give them a 
decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers 

SHANK'S PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their 
work en uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater 
manner than the Seythe at half the expense, and it is 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Circul, rs sent free ou app‘ication. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall ; treet, London. 


PP HRESH ER’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


HRESHER’S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS 

- —# light and inexpensive substitute for cotton. Sold 

only by TuRESHER and GLENNy. Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE | and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canpetanra, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sratuetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


(pehers CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed . 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1307. 


ane GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 
DELIERS. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS have just added FIVE NEW 
SHOW-RKOOMS to their Manufactory, where the largest 
assortmentin the world of these goods of their manu- 
facture muy be seen.—147 Houndsditch. LAMPS for 

NDIA. 




















EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE.—An Dlustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street, 
London, W. 


E ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the inci easing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additions] space bas been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality, Howard and 
Sons svlicitan inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


RIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 

of ANCHOVIES, SAUCES, PICKLES, &c., pure 

and gocd, as — by JOHN BURGESS and SON 
for more than & hundred years. 








107 Strand (corner of Savoy Steps), Londen. 





BARRACK CONTRACTS 
For the supply of Coals, Coke, Kindling Wood, and 
Can iles in Great Britain; and Coals, Coke, Turf, and 
Candles in Ireland. 


War Office, Pall Mall, London, 8.W., 
25th February, 1865. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 
L the Secretary of State for War is prepared to 
receive Tenders for the supply of the following Articles 
at the various Barrack Stations in Great Britain and 
Treland, for a period of One Year, from Ist April, 1865, 
viz. :— 
COALS, COKE, KINDLING WOOD, and CANDLES 

in GREAT BRITAIN; and 
COALS, COKE, TURF, and CANDLES 
in IRELAND. 

Tenders will not be entertained unless made upon the 
proper printed Form, which may be obtained, with 
every requisite information, upon application at this 
Office, or to the various Barrackmasters, between the 
hours of 10 and 4 o'clock each day, Sundays excepted. 

The Tenders must be sent to this Office, addressed 
to the Director of Contracts, marked on the outside 
“ Tender for Coals or Candles,” as the case may be, on 
or before Monday, 13th Mareh next, after which day 
no Tender will be received. 

The Secretary of State for War reserves the right of 
rejecting any or all of the Tenders. 

THOMAS HOWELL, Director of Contracts. 

| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 0». 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Braudy. tis pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents inthe principal townsin England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’'s 
LL Whisky.” 


N UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE 
WINE, 25s. per dozen, £7 4s. per six dozen, £12 15s. 
per quarter cask. Rail paid to any station in England. 
This wine will be found of superior quality, is soft and 
old, and though full flavoured, entirely free from heat 
or the slightest approach to acidity—-THOS. NUNN 
and SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 
Lamb's Conduit street, W.C. Price-lists on application. 
Established 1801. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PBRRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Perrins* 
hames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, an stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for xport, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Measrs. Barciay aud Sons, London, &c., &c., aud by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 

STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED LN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; ; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERLORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London, 














[paeronns FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—T ,dical profession for thirty years have 
in, a eniation of Magnesia as the bess 
d Stomachic disorders of every 
perient it is especially adapted for 
Prepared solely by mney phe en 

Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, 
= sold throughout the world by all respectahle che- 
mists, CAUTION.—See that “* Dinneford and Co.” is 
on each botile and red label over the cork. 


ALNUT POMADE.—EDWARD 
FIELD'S Original and PURE WALNUT 
POMADE changes red or grey hair toa beauufal light 
or dark brown or black. No previous washing is needed. 
It is necessary to state the shade required. Sold with 
proper brush 2s. 6d., by post 36 sta:nps; Pom ude ouly, 
ls. Gd. and 2s. 61.; by ali fashionable Perfumers aud 


approved of this p 
remedy for Gout an 
kind, and as a mild a 
ladies and children. 








EPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

Perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 64. and 4s. 6d, each. 


AUTION.—COCKS'S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general 
use, is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is 
manufactured only by the Executors of the Sole Pro- 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Reading, 
the Original Sauce Warehouse. 


All Others are Spurious Imitations. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
mier pical ination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
** Prize Ox,” and Dr, Hassall's Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
E. 


street, London, N. 
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T'S 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is_now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a further Coulirmation of its great 
superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, — lane, London, E.C., and 
u 





ts; and by the Inventor and Manufacturer, oe 
FLELD, 18 Carlisle street, Soho square, L yudon, Lo avoid 
imposition, observe tra le mark on label, “The Walnut, 

nueme,” E. Field.” 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LELLERS PATENT. 

THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
\W TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective imveutiva iu the 
curative treatrnent of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avuided, @ 
soft bandage being worn roand the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MAIN 
PAD and FATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it Caunot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive c.rcular may be aad, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body twe inches below 
the hips being sent to the Mauufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s,, 268. 6d., and 3ls, Gd.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s. éd., 42s., and 523. 64.; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 423., aud 52s. Gd.; postage, 
ls.10d. Post-otfice orders to be made payable to Jobo 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT a " 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LUGS, SPRAINS, 
ke. They are porous, light in texture, aud inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordiuary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 73. 6d., 103.,and lds. each; postaye, td, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 














“ba-y~ of ASTHMA and COUGHS 

by Dr. Locock's Pulmonic Wafers.—From Mr. 
Leith, Chemist, 95 Baxer street, Stirling :—* I tind your 
Waters give gre it satisfaction, an 11 can recoum sud thems 
with greater faith tuan ever.” ‘They give instaut relief, 
and wu rapid cure of asth-ua consumption, cousas, cul ls, 
and all disorders of the turoat aitiangs. Lluey have & 
pleasant taste. 1s. ldd., 28. 91, aud ds, 61, per box, by 
all Druygists. 
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O ARTISTS.—A large, well-lighted 

T Private GALLERY at the pedeng —_ is -_ 

tion of first class pictures for sale on Com- 

ee aeety to Mr. DONALDSON, 1 Langham 
place. W. 


RYSTAL PALAC 
GREAT TRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL. 





_— 


Messiah, Monday, June 26th, 1865. 
Selection, Wednesday, ,, 28th ,, 
Israel, Friday, o» Sth 


The Programme of arrangements, with the price of 
Tickets, and the block plan of Stalls, is ready for issue, 
apd may be had on written or personal application from 
and after Monday next, the 6th of Marc, at the Festival 
Ticket Offices. Crystal Palace. and Exeter Hall It may 
also be had at the principal Music W arehouses in Lon- 
don and in the Provinces, and besides numerous other 
places abroad, at the offices of the South-Eastern, and 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Companies, at 
Paris, Brussels, Cologne, Calais, Boulogne, Ostend, 
Ghent, Antwerp, &c. 

The two Ticket Offices as above will be open from 10 
a.m. on Monday, 13th March, for the issue of vouchers 
securing seats according to the numbered plans which 
will then be open to inspection. Written applications 
containing remittances, and arriving at either of the 
Ticket Offices, on or before the first post on the 13th, 
will be attended to alternately with personal applications. 

By Order. 

Crystal Palace and Exeter Hall, March 3, 1865. 

Nore.—Persons preferring seats in any particular 
block are recommended to apply for them as early as 
possible after the opening of the Subscription Boks on 
the 13th of March. Even the Crystal Palace, with its 
vast space, has limits of aceommodation which cannot be 
exceeded; and the demand at each of the three previous 
Festivals for seats in particular blocks having been 
greatly in excess of any possible supply, the necessity 
for the foregoing i.timation must be apparent. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 King William street, London, E.C., 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates 
for civil and military lives. Division every year of one- 
fifth of profits, Premiums on all participating policies 
six years in force reduced one-half for the year en ling 
May, 1865, s0 that £50 only of eich £100 of premium 
falling due is charged. ‘Total assurances issued exceed 
£7,000,000 sterling; claims paid, 1} million, eash bonuses 
to assured, £565,000, or an average annual return of 
9s. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on Life Interests and cn real and other property in 
connection with assurances, 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary, 
[oat ANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
& novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Stee! Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, and the fae- 
simile of his signature. At the reqnest of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Bookseilers. Merchants 
aud Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works. 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 














MHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Managers, Messrs. EpMUND FaLconER and F. B. 
CHATTERTON. 


The IMPERIAT. MERCANTILE CREDIT AS- 

OFFER 39,900 SHARES of the VARNA RAIL- 

WAY COMPANY, on the TERMS of 
FOLLOWING PROSPECTUS :— 

T= VARNA RAILWAY COMPANY 

(RUSTCHUK to VARNA), 

Constitutel by Statutes under the law of Turkey, with 

Limited Liability. 
Concession 9) years. 

Share capital, £900,000, in 45,000 shares to bearer of £29 
each, bearing & minimum interest of 5 per ceut. per 
annum guaranteed by the Turkish Goverume st. 

15,000 shares have been taken, 9,000 of which are under 
offer in Turkey a-cording to the terms of the concess‘on. 
Prive of issue of the shares £12. 

Deposit on application, £1; ditto on allotment, £2. 
Calls not to exceed £2 10s. per share, at intervals of not 
less than three months. 

At this price of issue, shia:enolders will receive 8} per 
cent. per aunum, and interest will be allowed at the 
same rate on all payments. Shareholders may pay up in 
full. 

The shares will be redeeme! at par by a sinking fund 
guaranteed by the Turkish Government by annual draw- 
ings, © commence the year after the opening of the line, 
ViZ.— 

12,500 shares during the first 33 years, 20,000 during 
the second 33 years. 12,50) during the third 33 years. 
Total, 45,000. 

The holder of each share drawn and paid off at £2) 


pate in all profits earned by the Railway in excess of the 
guaranteed interest during the remaining term of the 
concession, 

To estimate the advantages offered to the shareholders, 
in addition to the minimum interest of 8} per cent., and 
the profit derive | from the annual drawings at par, it is 
necessary to state that the Railway is estimated to yield 
from lo to 12 per cent, per annum on the entire capital 
expended of £2,000,000; of this amount, £1,100,000 has 
Leen provided by means of obligations at the rate of 74 
per cent. interest, and redeemanle by the sinking fund, 
likewise guarant-ed by the Turkish Government; the 
entire profits above the aggregate guarantee will, in 
con-equence, become divisible among the sha ebol iers, 
represevting a capital of £900,000, and taking into 
account the price at whick the shares are issued, each 
per cent. of surplus profit earned on the total cost would 
give the shareholderan addition of nearly 4 per cent. on 
the amount paid by him. 

Messrs. Peto, Betts, and Crampton have contracted to 
coustruct the Railway and works, and provide rolling- 
stock, for a Sum which will leave a sufficient margin in 
the hands of the Company to pay interest during con- 
struction, and to meet all contingencies, thereby ensur- 
ing that under no circumstances shall the expenditure 
excved £2,000,000, 

The Railway was commenced last Jane, and great 
progre«s has been made in all branches of the works. 
Fifty miles of earthwork are ready for laying the rails, 
and the coutractors have made a:ranzements to open the 
entire line in the autumn, 1866. For this purpose all the 
rails will be delivered this year. 

Directors 
WILLIAM GLADSTONE, Esq., C hairman: 
H. Wollaston Blake, Isq. 
Charles Kelson, 'sq. 
Heury McChilery, Esq. 
Maarice J. Posno, sq. 
Monsr. I., Emerique. 
F. Pauwells. Brussels. 
» _V. Tercelin-Monjot. J 
Consulting Kngineer—G. P, Bidder, Esq. 
Kngineer—Wm. McCandlish, Esq. 
Contractors—Messrs. Peto, betts, and Crampton. 
Solicitors—Mesars. Freshtields and Newman. 
Baukers—Messrs. Kobarts, Lubbock, and Co. 
Secretary—J. F. Walsh, Esq. 
Brokers—Messrs, P. Cazenove and Co. 
Offices—15 Angel eourt, E.C, 


London. 





This Railway will counect Rustchuk, on the banks of 
the Danube, with Varna, the principal port in the Bla -k 
Sea, and will traverse for the entire distance of about 138 
English miles m st populous districts in the province of 
Bulgaria. This province remits yearly to the Turkish 
Government a net revenue of about one million sterling, 





Arrangements for the Week.—On Mou.day, March 6, 
and each evening during the week, the performances 
will commence at a quarter to seven, with a New and 
Original Farce by Messre. Brough and Halliday, entitled 
GOING tothe DOGS. After which, at tualf-past seven, 
on Monday and Friday, Shakespeare's Play of CYMBE- 

INE, Messrs. Anderson, W. Montgomery, W. Lacy, 
H. Marston, E. Phelps; Miss Atkiuson, Miss Helen 
Faucit, &e. On Tuesday, Sir E. Lytton Bulwer’s Play 
of RICHELIEU. Mr. Phelps, Messrs. H. Marston, 
E. Phelps, A. Raynor, W. Lacy, G. F. Neville, Sinctair ; 
and Mrs. Herman Vezin (late Mrs. Chailes Young), 
Miss Helen Howard. On Wednesday, Shakespeare's 
Play of AS YOU LIKE IT. Messrs. J. Anderson, W. 
Montgomery, W. Lacy, G. Belmore, Miss Rose Leclereq, 
aud Miss Helen Faucit. Ou Tuursday, 9th, and Satur- 
day, March 11th, Sheridan’s Comedy of THE SCHOOL | 
FOR SCANDAL. Mr. Phelps, Mesais. J. Anderson, 
W. Lacy, Barrett, R. Roxby, G. Belmore, Mrs. Herman 
Vezin ‘late Mrs. Charles Young), Miss Rose Leclereq, 
Miss C. Weston, Mrs. H. Vandenhoff, &e. To conclude | 
with the opening of the Grand Pantomime HOP O' MY | 
THUMB AND HIS ELEVEN BROTHERS; or, the 
Ogre of the Seven League Boots. Miss I_ydia Thumpson, | 
Messrs. G. Belmore, ‘Tom, Ma:thews, G. Weston, Master 
Perey Roselle, &c. Doors open at hulf-past six, com 
mence at a quarter to seven. Box-office open from ten 
till five daily. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 
. Bilious affections and Stomach complaints in- 
duced Ly atmosphere heat or too liberal diet, if not early 
checked, are often attended with serious consequences. 
When any one tinds his idens less clear than usual, bis 
eyesight dimmed, and his head dizzy, while he is indis- 
posed for wny exertion physical or mentnl, he may be | 
quite sure that he is in immediate need of some covling 
and purifying medicine. Let him send at once for a box 
Of Holloway’'s Pills, alter a few doses of which, his head 
will be clear again, his spirits be elevated, and all his 
energies teresiored. Printed directions for the guidance 
of patients iu the use of this admirable medicine are 
affixed to every box, 











and provides Constantinop!e with cattle, timber, grain, 
and other produce. 

The maps attached to the prospe tus will show the 
route of the pro; osed Railway, and the gre .t saving of 
time and distance, both by set and lan!, It will form 
the shortest and most conven'eut route to and from the 
East. It will also provide the che :pest and most direct 
means of communicat 0. between the Moldo-Wallachian 
Principalities and the countries of the Upper Danube 
aud the Port of Varna. The journey from London to 
Constantinople will be accomplished in four and a half 
days 

The Bay of Varni is one of the best natural harvours 
in the Blak Sei, from whence there is a large exportation 
of grain aud other merchandise at all sea ous of the year. 
The Turkish Government are now vegotiating with a 
company for the construction of a bieakwater and quays 
within the bay. When these a e com,leied the harvtour 
of Varua will be ove of the finest in Europe. 

Already a pier has been constructed, extending into 
16 feet depth of water, where Vessels of large tonnage 
inay load and deliver in connection with the Railway. 

By means of the annual payments guaranteed by the 
Turkish Gove: nment, the eutire share aud debeuture 
capital will be redeemed within the term of the con- 
cession. 

The Turkish Governmentfhave the option of purchasing 
the Railway on terins favourable to the Company, at the 
expiration of 50 years. 

For further details, reference is made to the original 
firman, convention, cabier des charges, plan for re- 
demptivn, and other official documents, which with 
translations are open for inspection at the Company's 
office. 

Applications for shaies ‘n the annexed fourm to be left 
wih the bankers upon payment of the deposit of £1 per 
share. If no allotment is made the deposit will be 
returned in full, and if a les number of shares be 
allotted than is applied for, the depos.t will, so far as 
required, be applied towards the payment due on 
allotment 

Prospectuses an | forms of application for shares may 
be obtained of the Secretary of the Imperial Mercantile 
Credit Association (Limited), 95 Bssopsgate street, of 


SOCIATION (LIMITED) ARE AUTHORIZED w 


the | 


| 


will receive a dividend warrant eutitiing him to partici- | 








the Brokers, at No. 52 Threadneedle street, or at the 
offices of the Company, 15 Angel c purt. 
Fors or APPLICATION rorR Snares. 

- To be retained by the Bankers. 

No. oe ee 

To the Directors of the Varna Railway Company. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers, Messrs. 
Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., the sum of £ , being 
a deposit of £1 per share oa shares in the above 
Company. I hereby request that you will allot me that 
humber, and [ agree to accept such shares, or any less 
number you may allot to me, on the terms of the pro- 
spectus, and I agree to pay the deposit due on allotment. 







Usual signature.... .. + Crereeee 
Name in full .. 

Residence ee recccee eee ° 
PROMEOR 00.000 cccccnccceeteeseccce 
eT ee ee 











T= VARNA RAILWAY COMPANY. 

NOTICE 8 HEREBY GIVEN, that in conse- 
quence of representations having been made to the 
Directors that the time announced for receiving applica- 
tions for Shares was too limited, tie LAST DAY for 
APPLICATIONS is EXTENDED to TUBSDAY, the 7th 
March next, at 4 o'clock for London ; and WEDNESDAY, 
the 8th Mareh, at 12 v'elock, for the country. 

By order, J. F. WALSII, Secretary. 
London, Feb. 28, 1565. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, s.W. 
Establis!.ed 1821. 

President—The Archbishop of Canrernury. 
Chairman.—Right Hon. Jouxn Ropenr Mowpnay, M.P. 
William Bowman, I'sq., F.R.S, 
Sir Charks L.ocock, Bart., F.R.S. 

FINaNcIAL RESULTS OF THE SOcIETY's OPERATIONS. 
The Annual Income exceeds. oe +» £201,000 
The Assurance und safely investedisover  . .£1,446,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 496, 

assuring .. ee oe oe oe .. £271,440 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last divi- 

sion was .. oe o. ee «» £275,077 
The Total Claims by death paid amount to ..£1,962,629 
The following are among the distinctive features of the 

Society :— 

Credit Syetem —On any Policy for the whole of Life 
where the age does not exceed 6), one-half of the annual 
Premiums during the first five years may remain on 
credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, 
or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in Protits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effecte], without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured bee ‘mes payable on 
the attainment of a specified age, or at death, whichever 
event 8 wll first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates prop riioned to 
the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.-Claims paid thirty 
da:s after proof of death, 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennia! Division 
in 1862 averaged 43 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 28 
per cent., on the Premiums paid in the tive years. 

The next Division of Profits will teke place in January, 
1867, and pers ns who effect New Policies before the end 
of June next will be entitled at that Division to one 
year's additional share of Profits over later Eutrants. 

Tatles of Rates and forms of Proposal can be obtained 
of auy of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUICLIF VE, Actunry and Secretary, 
13 St, James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,0.0. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upoa negotiable security. 

Money, in sums of not less than £100, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, and for longer periods upon special terms, as 


agreed upon. 
P ETERBOROUGH, WISBEACIIL, and 
SUITON RAILWAY. 

The Directors of this Company are prepared to receive 
LOANS on SECURITY of DEBENTURES for three, 
five, or seven years, bearing Iuterest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum, payabl> ha'f-yearly in London, 

The INTEREST on the above Debentures will be 
paid by the Midland Railway Company in terms of the 
Act of Parliament, which makes the Debenture [nterest 
the first charge on the GROSS RECEIPTS of the Line 
prior to deduction of working expenses. 

Hl. DUDLEY COOPER, Secretary. 

41 Parliament street, Loudon. 





Deputy-Chairmen. 





6 bee 


By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 











A CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 
In the FLELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 
Provided for by @ policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C, 
JOMPENSATION HAS BEEN Parp ror 10,000 CLatms, 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid-up 
by Injury secured } 
By an ANNUAL Payment or From £3 70 £5 5s, 
For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the offices, 64 Conn- 


HILL aud 10 REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
InconroraTeD BY Royau CHaRrer. 
Every description of Bauking Business couducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, £.0. 








252 THE SPECTATOR. 


(March 4, 1865, 


—_—_—. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 26th of APRIL next, the 
Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the following Departments :— 


Examinerships. Salaries. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE, (Each.) 


Two in Classics Ore. | £200 





Present Examiners. 


{ Rev. Charles Badham, D.D. 
Dr. William Smith. 7 ~ 
Two in the English Language, Literature, and History.... } 120 ——— Watson, Esq., M.A. 


II 65 sic ns sees ds ba tcdsscevedas eetnesae 150 ( EK. A. Parkes, M_D., F.R.S. 


Francis Sibson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
MeddeddneueoeNbenes se weneuteescus 5 Prof. J. Kric Erichsen. 

Two in Surgery ....-. 150 {john shines, Ben FES. 

T i de eld Gadibiny y cde akenae tabling xeR> Prof. G. Viner Ellis. 

ee ate { Prof, Peter Redfern, M.D. 

150 {ve 8. Savory, Esq., M.B., F.R.S, 


Two in Physiology, Comparative Anatomy, and Zoology.... Vasant 
nt. 


Vacant. 
Vacant. 
Fred. J. Farre, Esq., M.D. 
Vacant. 
Two in Forensic Medicine ....+2..+eeeeeeeeesees seeseces } 50 { Prof. Wm. A. Guy, M.B. 
William Odling, Esq., M.B., F.R.S. 


The present Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election 
Candidates must announce their names to the Registrar on or before Tuesday, March 28th. It is particularly 
desired by the Senate that no personel application of any kind be made to its individual Members ‘ 
Burlington House, W. By order of the Senate, ; 
February 23, 1865. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


6 
‘ 


on 


Tw in Midwifery ....00 ce csccssecserseecccsccvcccecsess 


ow 


: <archer, Esq., LL.B. 

Two in the French Language ..++csesscseecsseeteerers } 50 { — Ey 

Prof. Kinkel. 

Two in the German Language o..ssercccecveserererscece } 30 ‘ca ' 

Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old ;Testament, the Greek = 1 Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 
Text of the New Testament, the Evidences of the cis} 50 { William Aldis Wright, Esq OA. 
tian Religion, and Scripture History ......40 ee seeeeereee s 

. ‘ Prof. Bain, M.A. 

Two in Logic and Moral Philosophy....s+..eecseerererres } 80 { Edward Poste, Esq., M.A. 

Willi B. Hod , Esq., LL.D. 

Two in Political Economy sesesceseaaneesenereeeeeeeeens } 30 ) fomeeey i al 

: I Todhunter, Esq., M.A., F.RS. 

Two in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy s+.+++sse+++ } 200 { a 

" Balf Stewart, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
Two in Experimental Philosophy ....++.-sseeesssserseees } 75 fer oe 1 
ies Prof. Debus, Ph. D., F.R.S. 
Two in Chemistry ...+..sseeessseesseeereeerenserseeseee f 175 { Yocunt. wags 
" { Thos. Th on, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Botany and Vegetable Physiology ....sesesesseess } 75 1 ear sii d . 
V t. 
Two in Geology and Paleontology ...+cecesesceeescseees } 75 { sacs, 
Laws. 
Two in Law and the Principles of Legislation ........+++ } 50 { Vacant. 
Vacant, 
MEDICINE. 


Two in Materia Medica and Pharmaceuticul Chemistry .... 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


aweuniiers oo every variety of) DIEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns, 
ee ; i ) > three-light glass, from 63s. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated’ Spoons and Forks, best} DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irong in all modern and 
rom manufacture, strongly plated. approved patterns. 4 
DEANE'S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur] DEANE'S—Redsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
a _ Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. of superior quality. J 
DEAN L'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin] DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
— — in sets, 183,, 308., 40s., Kitcheners, Ranges, &c 
-_ 63s., 78s. DEANE'S—Cornice Jornive-pole: vari ) 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., . <2 Blew Mone apis 5 am hail —— 
, new patterns constantly introduced. DFEANE'S—Ti ‘ i [ron W 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Cotleo Urus, with Loy- gf 7 Of alee 
sell’s and uther patent improvements. DEANE’S—Turnery, Brus! Mats, &c ad 
annette. and — Goods, Kettles, Stew and oeng pn en Ag —— 
reserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. DEANE'S—Horticult 1 1 Tvols ; lowers, Garde 
ental = and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and < ae caged ey — 
; andsome assortment. DEANE'S—Harness, Saddle: id Hors othi 
DEANE’'S— Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- pa hea yg yore Mer py 
rooms fitted complete. | best material. ahs 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


DEANE AND CO. (The Monument), LONDON BRIDGE. 











COMPLETION of MR. EDWIN ARNOLD'S DAL. 
HOUSIE ADMINISIPRATION, 


Now realy, in 2 vols. 8vo., 153. each vo" 


vu MARQUIS of DALHOUSIE's 

ADMINISTRATION of BRITISH INDI, By 
Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., University College, Oxford, late 
Principal, Poonah College, and Fellow of the University 
of Bombay. 

Contents of Vol. .—The Acquisition and Aduwiuis- 
tration of the Punjaub. 

Contents of Vol. 11—The Annexation of Pers, Nag. 
pore, and Oudh, and a General Review of Lord Dal. 
housie’s Rule in India. 

London : Saunpers, Ortey,and Co., 06 Brook street, W 


ARM HOMESTEADS.—HOTELS,~— 
The BUILDER OF THIS DAY, price 41., by post 
5d., contains :—Fine View and Plan of the Inu. of Court 
Hotel—Farm Homesteads of England (Illustrated)— 
Architectural Reveries: The Floral Decorations of 
Churches— Hamilton Place, Piccadilly, London—On the 
Municipal Organization of Paris, particularly with re- 
gard to the Public Works—St. Patrick’s Cathedral—The 
Disposal of Sewage Question—Roman Autiquities and 
Modern Antiquaries of Chester—Architectural As- 
sociation—From Scotland—Workhouse and Hospital 
Nurses—Schools of Art, &c., &¢.—Oftice, 1, York street, 
Covent Garden; and a!l Booksellers 


7 and 50 OTHER PAINTINGS, 

painted by Forp Mapvox Brown, will be exhibited 
on MONDAY, MARCH 13, at 191 PICCADILLY, 
Admission, 1s. Anuotated catalogues, 61. Daily from 
9 till dusk. Virst day, open at 12. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 
TURE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SLOCK on 
SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN’S COTS, stands uurivalled either for ex- 
tent or moderateness of prices. He also supplies 
Bedding, manufactured on the premises, aud Bed 
Hangings of guaranteed quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, {from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 4s, to £25. 

Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany 
fancy woods, polished and jappaned deal, always on 
show. These are made by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
at his Manufactory, 84 Newman Street, aud every article 
is guaranteed, China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. the set of five pieces. 

\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint. 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA. 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock ote 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dis] 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypiece:, K 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toit 
lurnery, lrou aud Brass Bedsteals, Beddiug, be l-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aul Plans 
of the ‘I'wenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxiord street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, aud 4 Newman street; 4, 5, ani6 Perry's 
place; aud 1 Newman yard, London, 























TEETH WITHOUT PAIN 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 

G ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 

Tt ‘TEETH (illustrated and descriptive) 

Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 

Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 

purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 

London: 27 HarLey street, Cavendish sqaire, W. 

City ESTABLISHMENT :—36 LUDGATE HILL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge) 

Country Establishments :—134 Duke srreur, Liver. 
pool; 65 New srreey, Birmingham. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they uuder- 
take. 





VEETH and PAINLESS DENTIS?R) 
M ESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY and 
> 


SONS, 30 Berners street. Oxford street, anil 443 





“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “‘ BULL'S HEAD,” on each Package. 

It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Grear Exursirion, 1862. Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 

J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 





\YHLORODYNE.—Earl RUSSELL has The PHOSPHORIZE) NERVINE TONIC. 
graciously favoured J, T. DAVENPORT with the | TJPXHE YEW CHE . ty y 
oe agree gel of a despatch from Mr, Webb, I Be SEW CHEMICAL baa nara 

-B.M.'s Cousul at Manills, dated Sept. 17, 1364 :— IRON, &c., containing all the Essential Constituents of 


Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway Stau , estab- 
lished 1520, solicit attention to their method of sapply- 
ing Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DEN- 
TISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, com- 
fortable, and durable than any yet produce |, They are 
self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require bat one 


visit to fit, and ave supplied at prices comp! y defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 53. Sets, 
5, 7, 1, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For tie efficacy, 


utility, and success of this system vide Lancet, 
ave name 


*,* No connection with any one of the sane n 
SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 
With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 
Fis LDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED 


SERVICE SOAP TABLEDS, 4d. aud Gd. each. 





‘ The remedy mo t efficacious in its effecis (in Epidemic " 
\eieen) te ‘ - ch agths | the Blood, Brain, aud Nerve Substunce. Great philo- 
a to Bao oe teagranga Wy De Dake | en pmen sophical and chemical research has led to the docevens | 
several lises.” _— . of this invaluable remedy in its present perfect state, | 
CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS \STHMA agreeable to the palate aud innoceut ia its action, still | 
BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA RUEUM VTISM | preserVing its wouderful prope:ties, affording immediate 
SPASMS, &e. at ee f, aud permanently curing all who suffer from | 
CAUTION. —“IN CHANCERY."—-CHLORODYNE, | WASTING aud WITHERING of the NERVOUS and 
Vice-Chancellor Woop stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne MUSCULAR TISSUES, total and partial prostration, 
was undoubiedly the inventor of Chiorodyne. Eminent | aud every other exhaustive derangement of the system. 
hospitals Physicians of Loudon stated that Dr. J. Collis — = = bang weap pe 6 ie Sees | 
Browne was the discoverer of Chloredyne, that they | tie garkn th, ig pages in a stute of nature illumines 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne's. imp os ae eddy peeemeee — — — 
—See Times, July 13, 1861. ‘Lhe public therefore ae eee Sree nee gees | 
cautioned against using any other than Dr. J, COLLIS Prices, Ils. per bottle, or four lls. bottles in one, 
BROWNES CHLORODYNE. No home sbould be | 33s.; and iu nome containing three 33s. bottles, £5. 
without it. Sold in boitles, 2s, 9d. aud 4s. Gd. Seut fiee | which saves £1 12s., packed securely, and sent to all 





= — oa = = J. +o Le 33 Great | parts of the world. 

UBS street, London, “C., Sole anufacturer. | Ponpox AGENTS ‘—Newberrv. 45 Paul's C 3 

a particularly, none genuine without the words sami pg en "tae a 

pe r. J. COLLIS Browne's CHLOLOpYSE” on the | William strect, London Bridge: Prout, 229 Strand. ’ 
oVerbment stamp, | — : 


Sold by ail Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask for bields’, and see 
that tha name of J. C. aud J. FIELD is on ea:h packet, 
box, and tablet. 

Wholeswe and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth, S., where also may be obtaised Cueir 
Prize-Medal Parattiue Candles. 


have adopted for the Military Stations FilUbp’ 
Prize-Medal Paratfine CANDLE, manufacture t vy J 


| C. and J. FLELD, who beg to caution the public against 
spurious imitations, “ueir label is Ou the pisses aad 
boxes. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom 
sale and for exportatioa at the Works, Upper Marsa, 
Lambeth, London, 3., where also may be obciined tieir 
CELEBRATED UNILED SERVICE SOAP TAB- 
LETS and the NEW CANDLE, self-fittiug ani uo 
paper or scraping. 


CAs DLES.—Her Majesty’s Govern:nent 
Ss 
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—V—_— 
DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, Third aud Revised Edition, 9 vols. Svo., 84s. 
ISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 
including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of 
Nicholas V. By Henry Hart Miimayn, D.D., Dean of 
St. Paul's. 


° 

MILMAN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, 
from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism 
in the Roman Empire. Revised Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 
$63. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY of the JEWS, from 
the Earliest Period, continued to Molern Times. Re- 
vised Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Jonun Murray, Albemarle street. 


Reduced in price, Eight numbers for 24s, (published at 
8s.) 

HE HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
The few remaining sets of this work, eomplete in 

Eight parts, published at 63. each Guly, 1562, to April, 
1804), are now offe red to the public at the 1educed price 
of TWENTY-FOUR SHILLINGS. 
WituuMs and Noreoare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
RTHODOXY, SCRIPTURE, and 
REASON: an Examination of some of the Prin- 
cipal Articles of the Creed of Christendom. By the Rev. 
W. Kirkus, LL.B. 
Witiiams and Noroare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, Loudon; and 20 South Frederick street, Ediu- 
burgh. 
S* WAGE of LONDON.—‘The Agricul- 
tural Value of the Sewage of London Examined in 
Reference to the Principal Schemes Submitted to the 
Metro; olitan Board of Works. With Ex:racts from the 
Evidence of Chemists, Engineers, and Agriculturists. 
London: Epwarp Sranronp, 6 Charing cross, S.W. 


yas DAY is PUBLISHED, and will 
be given on a written or persoual application, the 
Thirty-tirst Annual Report, Cash Account, and Balunce- 
Sheet of tie MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

39 King street, Choapside, Feb. 15, 1865, 











HAMBERS'S JOURNAL, 


CONTENTS OF THE NEW PART. 
Buried in the Derp. In Four Chapiers.—Chap. I. 
Local Legislation. 
The Coufusion of Tongues. 
Poem—February. 
The Prince cf Orauge. 
Buried in the Deep. Chap. II. 
The Royal Military Academy—Woolwich. 
Batteifly Kings. 
Poem—the Year's Twelve Children. 
The Men. 
The Court of Chancery. 
Buried in the Deep. Chap. HL 
Poem—A Life. 
The Most Popular of Period ‘cals, 
Buried in the Deep.—Conciusioa. 
Gun-Cotton, 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
Poem—fFirst Sleep. 
And Chapters XI. to XVIII. of anew and interesting 
serial Tale, 
LADY FLAVIA. 


On the Ist of March, Second Series, No. 69, price One 


Shilling. 

She PHARMACEUTICAL JOUR- 
NAL.—Containing the 
TRANSACTIONS of the PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY, 
ConTENTs.—Questions relating to the-Pharmacy Bill 


—On the Kola-Nut of Tropical West Africa (the Guru- 
Nut of Soudan)—On the ood-Value of the Kola-Nut: 
a New Source of Theine—On the Botanical Origin of 
Savanilla Khatany—Liverpool Chemists’ Associauion— 
Leeds Chemists’ Associntion—Meeting of Chemists and 
Druggists at York—The Piiarmacy bill—Onxu the Use of 
Litmus Tincture for Indicating the Point of Neutraliza- 
tion of Acids and Alkalies by Gusligit—The Preserva- 
tion of Leeches—On the Discrimination of Organic 
Bodies by their Optical Properties—Uses of the Horse- 
Chesinut. 

VOLUME YV., Second Series, may be had in cloth, as 
well as the Twenty-two preceding Volumes, price 
12s. 6d. 

London: Joun Ciucrent.t aud Sons, New Burling- 
ton street. Kdinburgh: MAcLACHLAN and Srewanr. 
Dublin: Fannin and Co. 


P ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Kuvelopes. 
Account aud MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 
PARTRIDGE and COZEN'S celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY torwarded free to any Railway 
Station in kngland on receipt of Post office Order. 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
ddress on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 53, Business or Address Dies from 3s. 
SCHUUL STATIONERY supplied ou the most liberal 
terms. 


Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 


ART-JOURNAL. 

Price 23, 6d. Mouthly. 
LIne ENGRAVINGS IN THE Mancn Nomper. 

1, A. ELMORE, RA.—The NOVICE, engraved by T. 
VERNON. 

2. J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—ROME from the VATI- 
CAN, engraved by A. Wintwore. 

3. Rev. FDWARD PRYCE OWEN, M.A.—MILKING 
TIME 


ALi. 


T H E 


Literary Conrriputions. 
1. RUSKIN, JOHN, M.A.—The CES’US of AGLAIA, 
2. PYNE, J. B—HARMONY in COLOURS. 
3. ATKINSON, J. B.—SCHADOW, VEIT, and 
SCHNORR, with Three Illustrations 
4. DAFFORNE, JAMES.—the ART-WORKS of the 
Rey. BE. PRYCE OWEN, M.A., with Eight 
Examples, 
56. FAIRHOLT, F. W.—FACTS ABOUT FINGER- 
RINGS, with Twenty-six Engravings. 
6. HALL, Mr. and Mrs. 8. C.—L&TITIA ELIZA- 
BETH LANDON, with Five Engravings. 
7. CRYSTAL CEILING at the STRAND MUSICK 
HALL, with a fac-simile thereof. 
& The HISTORY of LACK, with Two Engravings. 
9. The NATIONAL MONUMENT to the PRINCE 
CONSORT. 
10. DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1865. 
ll. AUSTEN H. LAYARD, M.P., on ART. 
12. SOCIETY of FEMALE ARTISTS: EXHIBITION,, 
13. BRITISH INSTITUTION: EXHIBILION, &e. 
&e. 





London: James S. Virtrur, 26 Ivy lane. 











This day is published. 


h ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
AVE No. LXV. (for MARCH, 1865). Price Is. 
ConTENTs, 

1. The Hillyars and the Burtons: a Story of Two 
Families. By Heury Kingsley, Author of “ Austin 
Eliiot,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c 
Chapter LXXIV.—The Midnight Meeting. 

a LXXV.—The long Courtship comes to 
an kind. 

= LXXVL—Emma is detained, 

»  LXXVIL—James Burton's Story: Captain 
Arkwright goes back once 
more. 

» LXXVIIL—The Cyclone. 

2. Early Yearsof Evasmus. By James Hamilton, D.D, 
a s 


3. Extracis from Laly Duf-Gordou’s Letters from 
Egypt. 
4. © Tne Rash Vow.” 
5. Shadow of Death. By lrances Power Cobbo. 
6. Sanremo Revisited. Ly the Author of ‘* Doctor 
Antonio.” 
7. A Son of the Soil. Puri XVI. 
8. ** Waiting.” 
¥. Kssays at Odd Times:— 
11] —Of Prue Perspective in Art and Life. 
10. The Proposed Constitution for British North Ame- 
rica. Ly Professor Goldwin Smith. 
MacMiL.an and Co,, Loudon and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Rail- 
way Stations. 


Ou the Ist of March, price 2s, was published, 
No. VII. of 

T= THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT and LIFE. 


A JOURNAL oF 
Con" 


1. Protestantisin in France.—IL 1. 

2. The Tendencies of Science. 

3. The Book of Daniel. 

4. The Position of English Roman Catholies. 

5, Keclesiastical Chronicle—Germany and France. 

To be hal through any bookseller. Advertisements 
and publications for review should be sent to the pub- 
lishers. 

London : Whitfie!d, Green, and Son, 178 Strand, W.C. ; 
Williams and Norgate, 14 Heurietta street, Covent Gar- 
den, W.C.; and at 20 South l’rederick street, Edinburgh. 
Leipsic: Peuicke. Manchester: Jounson and Rawson, 
Market street. 








Third Editon, revi-ed and eularged, with carefully pre- 
pared Index, feap., 8#0., 5s. 


yp Azneoes of FAMILIAR QUOTA- 
TIONS, chietly from English Authors, 

“This very useful little manual. The quotations are 
collected with taste aud judgment, aud an alphabetical 
coucordanee is annexed by which the reader can at once 
refer to the passage he requires. No library will be com- 
plete without the volume.”—Morning Post . 
Joun Muaray, Albemarle street. 


T HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTITS, CHURTON’S, [LODGSON’S, and 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY's. 307 Regent street, Lon- 
don, W. Next the Royal Polytechnic Lustitution. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 
Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, aud Ten Guineas. 
Country Subseribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two 
Guineas to any amount, according to the supply required. 
Great advantages are offered by this Library t» Coan- 
try Subscribers, in the large number of Volumes sup- 
plied at one time. 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, 
in large numbers. 
Tue best Freuch, Ger.nan, and [talian books also added 
immediately on publication. 
All the Magazines and Reviews; Revae des Deux 
Moudes, Revue Coatemporaine, Kivista Contemporauea 
Preussischer Jalhrbucher, &. 
The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, aud has been ascumu- 
lating since 1780. 
Catalogues and terms sent on application. 
*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from 
circulation) of books of the past season, being clean and 
perfect copies of tue most pypular works of the day, 
at very reduced pric 8, now ready. ° 
BOOTH'S LIBRARY, 307 Regent street, W. 








| Mr. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Second Edition in the Press. 


A RIGHT-MINDED WOMAN. By 
Frank Trouore. 

| “ Anthony and Frank Trollops.—Considerable interest 
| has been excited in literary circles by the coincidence of 

two novels by two Trollopes being published almost atthe 
| same time. On the first-named the stamp of public opin- 
| jon has been indelibly fixed, as being a novelist of the 
| highest order, and to the latter public praise will be 
equally favourably awarde!. The uame of Trollope isa 
tower of strength in the literary would, and Frank Trol- 
lope’s * Right-minded Woman’ will give solidity to the 
edifice and raise the straciure a good story higher. It 
is well written, the characters are original and artisti- 
cally developed, and the entire book shows the author to 
have studied human nature carefully."—Globs. 

“This book will reesll Mr. G. P. R. James's ‘ John 
Marston Hall’ and other of that writer's best works, 
with the graphic ease he displayed, without his exagge- 
rated tendeucies. It may be read as a panorama, the 
moving figures being true to the period in which they 
live, conceived, placed, and moved by a skilful hand and 
with excellent judgment."—Z.raminer and Times. 


A Second Edition in the Press. 
In 2 vols., 21s. 
KATE KENNEDY. By the Author 
of * Wondrous Strange.” 

“ The realers of ‘Won irous Strange’ will be prepared 
for a good novel from the same author, and they will not 
be disappointed, for * Kate Kennedy’ is the most brilliant , 
lively, end admir .bly-sustained story that we have read 
for « Jong time."—Daily Post 

“We have read it with a sensation of genuine enjoy- 
ment, of quite heartielt pleasure.’ —Spectator. 

“A very pleasant and well-written novel, which we can 
contideutly recommend to our rea leis. '"—Reader. 

**It fulfils ail our ideas of what a genuine nove 
should be, full of brightuess and lightness.”—Cour 
Circular. 

“The plot of this novel is so singular as to command 
attention. We congratulate the author on baviug at- 
tempted a novel of real life, and succeeded in producing 
surprising effects.”"—Athenwum. 

“ There is a freshuess in this story which makes the 
reading of the book a real pleasure.”"—Vieloria Magazine. 


HOURS of QUIET THOUGHT. With 
an Introductory Iissay by the Rev, Geoner GiL- 
FILLAN, Of Dundee. Ll vol. Price 3s, 6d. 

“It is the work of a thoughtful, accomplished, well- 
read, pious, and carnest man. The book coutains much 
Valuable and suggestive matter, very carefully gathered, 
and very excelle..t'y expressel.’ —Weekly Review, 


NEW NOVELS in the PRESS. 
THE ANGLE-HOUSE. A Novel. 
THE WRONG LETTER. A Novel. 


To RAILWAY TRAVELLERS, 


ag URSAY and Co.'s BOOK of IN- 
a FORMATION for RAILWAY TRAVELLERS 
and RAILWAY OFFICIALS. Illustrated with Anec- 
dotes, &c. By RK. Bon», Superintendent of the Great 
Western Railway Station, Newport 

Will be ready early in April. Price Le. 64. 
The vast amount of injormation coatained in this book 
will render it a necessity to all persons journeying by 
rail if they wish to save time and m mey. 

Advert'ssments received till 25th Mareh. 

Londow; Murray and Co., 15 Paternoster row, E.C 





Now ready, imperial 4t>. ha'f bound iu morocco 
price Three Guineas. 

SELECTION of EPCUINGS.— 

ZL By the Etching Club. 

Thess works wre more inportant in size than any 

hitherto issued by the Club, and ave well worthy the 

attention of connoisseurs aud lovers of art. 

Tue Sertes Ixcuupes Picrures:—By John E 

Millais, R.A., Thomas Creswick, R.A., relerick Tayler, 

Samuel Palmer, Riclord Ansdell, A.RA. W. Holman 

Hunt, Richard Redg: ave, I Joun C. Horsley, 

A.RA. George B. O'Neil, C W. Cope, R.A., James, 

C. Hook, R.A., and F, Seys.our Haden, F.RLC.S. 

These etchings, which are drawn on copper by the 

artists themselves, aud are untouched by the eugraver, 

are printed most cxrefal'y on Lodia paper. 

The number of Impressions is strictly limited to 359, 

and these are already nearly all sold. 

Orders will be received es long as copies remun, 

5 Regent street, W. 














London: Tuomas Bosworrn, 
I KE PORQUET’S STANDARD 
FRENCH BOOKS: — : 
DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; 
or, Lives of Cele ra’ed Chiliren. With Explanatory 
Notes. 2s. td 


PARISIAN SPELLING BOOK, 26. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN PURASEOLOGY. 


ls. 6d. 


PARISIAN PHRASELOLOGY, 2a. 6d. 
PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 23, 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE 5 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GENDERS, 


1s. 6d. 


priuted in red «nd blue. 2s 


. Od. 
DE PORQUE1T's SYSLEM of TRACIIING FRENCH « 
3+. Gd. 


34. 6 
London: Simpxix, Marsnaace, and Co., and may 


be had of the Author, at his Scholastic Ageucy, 24 
Oakley square, \. W. 


~~ BASKERVILLE'S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Just published, crown 8vo,, Us. 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAM- 


MAR, being the shoriest and eas est Method of 


acquiring a thorough knowledge of the Germ im Laugua se 
By Dr. A. BasKkenviLie, P.incipal o: the Luteruational 
Edueational Mstablishm sur 


Linde sthal House, near 


Cologne; Autnor of * Au Euglish Grammar for the use 
of Germans,” £c. 
London: Simpxin, Marsmant, and Co, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY | 


3y MACMILLAN and CO. 


This day, feap. 870. cloth, price 68. 
ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 
Arnon, Profe:sor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 

Coytexts.—!. The Functions of Criticism at the 
PresentsTime.—2. Literary Influence of Academies.—3 
Maurice de Guérin —4. Eugéne de Guérin.—5. Heinrich 
Heine.--6. Pagan and Medigval Religious Sentiments. 
—7. Jaubert.—s. Spinoze.—9, Marcus Aurelius. 









This day is published, price Is. 6d. 
SPRING SONGS. By a West High- 


lander. Printed on toned pap.r, wich a Vignetie 
Iilustration by Gourtay STEELE. 

“The principal object proposed in these poems was to 
choose incidents and situations from common life, and to 
relate and desciibe them throughout, as far as was possi 
ble, in @ selection of language really used by men, and at 
the same time to throw over them a certain colouring of 
imagination whereby ordinary things shou'd be pres outed 
to the mind in an unnsual aspeet.”—Prefuce Ps Lyvical 
Ballads by WiLviam Worpsworrh. 


This day is published, 18mo., price 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK of THOUGHTS. By ‘‘H. A.’’ 


Beautifully printed on toned paper, and elegantly 
bound in cloth gilt, and dull gilt edg: s. 
This day, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


DANTE’S COMEDY: The HELL. 


Translated into Literal Blank Verse. By W. M. 
Rosserti. With Introduction and Notes. 
This day, feap. 8vv. cloth, price 33. 6d. 


STORIES of BANKS and BANKERS. 


By Frepvericx MArriy. 





This day is published, price 9s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited, from the best Printed and Manu- | 
seript Authorities, with copious Glossarial Index 
enta Biographical Memoir. By ALEXANDER Siri. 
‘Two vols., handsomely bound in cloth, with Vignetie 
and Design by J. B.; engraved by Shaw. 

*,* These forin part of the Golden Treasury Series. 
This day is published, Second F.lition of 20,00) 
copies, price 3s. td. 


The GLOBE EDITION of SHAKES- 
PKARE'S COMPLETE WORKS. In one compact 
volume, royal feup. 8vo., Deawifally priniei on 
toned paper, aud bounl in extra cloth. 


Smail 4to. cloth, 12 


BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. 
By Tom Taytonr. Translated from the “ Barsaz- 
Breiz " of Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. With 
some of the criginal melodies harmonized by Mrs 
Tom Taylor. With Illustrations by J. Tissot, J. KB. 
Millnis, R.A., J. Tenniel, C. Keene, BE. Corbou'd, and 
H. K. Browne. 

“A work which will be equally acceptable to the 
student and the general reader, which is brimful of good 
and sugcestive things,and which wil introduce many 
for the first time to a delightful region of romantic 
poetry. Itis ek gantly got up aud copivusly illustrated.” 
—Athenxum. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 





In the press, and shortly will Le published. 


FOUR SERMONS, 
Preached before the University of Cambridge, 
By Cuartes Kinostey, M.A., 


Rector of Eversley, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge, and Chaplain tothe Queen ant 
the Prince of Wales 








Sermon I. DAVID’S W EAKNESS. 
a Il. DAVID’S STRENGTH. 
" Ill, DAVID'’S ANGER. | 
a IV. DAVID’S DESERTS. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London aud Cambridge. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. feap 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HYMNI ECCLESIZ. 
Pars I. E. BREVIARIO PARISIENSI. 
Pans II. E. BREVIARITS ROMANO, SARIS- 

BURIENSI, EBORACENSI et ALIUNDE. 


Macminian and Co., London and — 





Just publishe 1, price 4d. 


HE TERCENTENARY, 
PECT of the 
PEARE FESTIVAL. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
Loudon: Casset, Perrer, aud Garin. 


INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from ali | 
arts Of India—Latest Government Appointments— | 
atest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all | 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided | 
in India or have triends there. Published four times a 
month, on arrival of the Marseil.es Mail from India. 
Subscription 24s, per annum, payable in advance, speci- 
men copy, 6d. 
on Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 


a RETROS- 
TERCENTENARY SHAKES- 
By James Cox, jun., Mayor of | 





LLEN’S 


| lund. By 


Rev. E. MILLER'’S GRAMMARS. 
N ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 


MAR for the use of Schoc.ls Py the Rev. Evwarp 
MILLER, M.A., late Feliow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. ' Price 5s. 

““We welcone Mr. Miller's grammar asa great im- 
provement on all that have preceded it. It will be found 
extremely useful to all who are engaged in teaching, 
either to boys at school or men at college, the Latin 
language and the difficult art of Latin composition. And 
we are disposed to anticipate a still more tavourable 
estimate of nis projected sma'ler grammar.”"—Saturday 
Review. 

II. By the same Author, price 2s. 6d. 

A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR for the 
use of Schools. 

“The author's ‘lementary Latin Grammar’ was so 
well executed that it vecame at once popular. He has 
seut forth a condensation of it for beginners. Ic sees 
to us to be just what is required up to the latest date in 
point of scholarship, and yet never taking boys out of 
their depth."—Spectator. 

“We are particularly pleased with the Syntax of this 
little work, which appears to us extremely simple "— 
Educational Times. 

“The arrangement of the Syntax according to the 
analysis of sentences is a good feiture.""—Athenwum, 

“ Mr. Miller's ‘Smaller Latin Grammar’ . appears 
to comprehend all that a boy can want, and is expres-el 
with commendable clearness and brevity."—Guardian. 

“Tn clearness of arrangement of its parts it has the 
alvantages of the larger work, and is throughout well 
adapted for a tirst step in learning the Litin language.'’ 
—london Review. 

“Of Mille.’s ‘Smaller Latin Grammar’ it will be enovgh 
to say that it is merely a judicious abridgment of lis 
excellent ‘ Elementary Latin Grammar,’ to which it 
naturally leads up."—Leader. 

“A ‘Smaller Latin Grammar,’ by the Rev. F. Miller, 
diffuses the principles of his larzer work, to which 
nothing ¢ n be of its kind preferable."—Joha Bull, 

An abridgment of a larger work which has es'‘ab- 
lished Mr. Miller's character as a practic 1 philologist. '"— 
Clerical Journal. 

ILL. Preparing for publication. by tie same Author, 

An ELEMENTARY GREEK SYNTAX for 
the use of Schools. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Pa‘ernoster row. 





GROGRAPHICAL WORKS by W WIL LIAM HU GHES 
FRG 
In feap. 8vo., pp. 116, pric e Is. Gd. cloth. 
— of BRITISH GEOGRA- 
PHY, Phys eal, Deseriptive, and Historical; for 
the use of Pupils qualifying for Cwil Service Examina- 
tions, the University Local Examinations, and for use 
in Sehvols. By W. Huones, F.R.G.S, Professor of 
Geography in King's College, Loudon. 
Woks by the same Author. 

GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY, 
feap. Svo., 8s. Gd. 

MANUAL 
feap. 8vo , 23. 

MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, 
7s. Gd. 

TREATISE on CONSTRUCTION of Maps, 
The 
18mo., 9d. 

GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
18mo., 9d. . 





of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, 


feap. 8vo., 


NS 


CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGIN- 
NERS, 18mo., 9d. 
London: Lonoman, Gaery, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published in 8vo., p-ice Ls. 


LERICAL DISABILITIES: a Short | 


Account of the Law upon the Subject | and some | 


Remarks thereon. By W. T. Marguiorr, 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister.at-Law. 


LoNGMAN, Green, and Co., 


* Ksq, of 


Loudon: Paternuster row. 

Just published in 8vo., price Is. stitched. 

( N the SUGAR DUTIES: a Paper read 
before the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 

February 23, 1-65 


By 8. Smira Travers. 


Londen: Loneman, Green, and Co, Paternoster row. 
New and improved Edition, in post Svo., price 78, cloth. 
CHRONOLOGY, in 


MF RICAL 


which most of the Important Dates iu Ancient, 





| lectual 


ond Modern History are expressed by Consonants used | 


for Numerals, and formed by aid of Vowels into signiti- 
eant Words; with Historical Notes and Questions for the 
Exercise of Young Students. By the Rev. J. H. How- 
LETT, M.A., Reading Chap!ain of H.M.'s Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall. Sixth Edition, with Additions, 


London: LonGMAN, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster row. 








Just ready, Sec ond Editi m, revised aud corrected, price 
Is., by post Ls. 


pias for LESSENING the TAXATION | 


of the COUNTRY, by the 
Governme.t of the Kailways of Great Britsin and Ire- 
JOserpn Mircuenst, F.RS.E., F.G.S., Civil 
Kugineer, Member of the Lusutuation of Civil Engineers. 
S.W. 


assumption by the 


London: Epwarp Sranronp, 6 C Charing y Crosi, 
low ready, in L vol. post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
\HRISTENDOM'’S DIV ISIONS, being 

« Puilosuphical Sketch of the Divisions of the 

Chiisiian Family in Eastand West. [ lo be followed by 

a History cf the diflereuat Re-unions which have been 

| projected in both up to the Present Time. } 


By Epmonp | 


S. Froutkes, formerly Fellow aud Tutor of Jesus Col- | 


| leg ge, Oxfqd. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


ETTERS of CAROLINE FRANCES 
CORNWALLIS. Author of ** Pericles: a Tule of 
Athens,” ‘Small Books on Great Subjects,” &e. 

“The real interest of the volume cousists in the picture 
it gives of the progress of a miud rare among even the 
most accomplished of women. » We have quoted 
freely from this most interesting book.”—Saturday 
Review. 

“The letters are full of clever, sensible, often witty 
remarks, rich in original thought and amusing descrip- 
tion.”"— Westminster Review. 

...+. tA charming book. We would gladly 
quote much more from this refresh’ nz volume,"—= 
Examiner. 

“Miss Cornwallis was a lady of wondcrful acquire. 
ments and ability; and, with a courage and energy that 
resisted a state of almost continual ill-health, passed her 
life in study and composition. . . . The selections from 
the letters are well chosen."—Jllustrated London News, 

London: TrunNer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
I ET ROSPE CTS and PROSPECTS 
358-1865. A Political Sketch. 
By ene EpvMONSTONE LENDRICK, 

“We recommen! the very able pampiilet, in which Mr, 
Lendrick reviews Whig policy ant Whig ta:ties during 
the last thirty years, to the perusal of our readers.”—~ 
Morning Advertiser. 

“Mr. Lendrick writes with a ;ecul'ar vizour, fres'iness, 
andassurance. Convin:e lof the truth of his -tatemen:s, 
he carries conviction to tle mind of others.”—/’ress. 

“A very clever pamphlet."—AMorning Herald. 

“Mr. Lendrick has done good service to the C Jon- 
servative cause by his remarkably abie pamphlet.”— 
Brighton Gazette. 

RIVINGTONS: 


Lately publis! sed, price rT is. 


Ay euorns of JOSEPH STURGE. 
a With a Portrait. 

Containing an Account of his Labours in Connection 
with Public and Philanthropic Movements for nearly 
Forty Years, and includes Letters from Lord Brougham, 
Thomas Clarkson, Sir T. F. Buxton, Daniel O'Connell, 
Mr. Coblen, Mr. Whittier the American Poct, &e. By 
Rev. Henny Ricnarp. 

Exrracis From Lirrerary Novices. 

“One cf the brightest examples in modern times of 
the ‘ bidSsed life’ was the life of Joseph Sturge, aud of 
the best piece of biography in modern times is ‘ Memoirs 
of Joseph Sturge,” by Henry Richard,”"—Primitive 
Church Magazine. 

“The life of such a man as Joseph Sturse is like a 
breath of life from the evernal world, @ ray that shoots 
across our path, bidding us step on in the hope of 
brighter hours."'—J// »milist. 

“This is the record of a life faithfully and c urage- 
ously spent in the service of mankind."—Daily News. 

“The book is hearty as a mountain brevze,—a fine 
tonic for the more! se '—Liverpool Mercury. 

“It is an exquisite piece of Christian biography.”"— 
Nonconformist. 

London : 8. W. Par?tripGe, 9 Pat rnoster row. 
A. W. BENNET?, 5 Bishops3 rate, Without. 


London, Oxford, an] Cambridge, 




















Now ready, ‘Bee ond E Hifon, 

With numerous Beaut.ful Photographie Illustrations. 

T= CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE and 
OTHER TALES. By Hucu M. WatmMstey, 
Colonel Imperial Otto..an Army, Author of ** Sketches 
of Algeria.” 

** This volume of tales, illustrated by s»me admirable 
photographs, which we lately reviewed, has already 
reached a secoud edition. We need ouly now re-echo the 
high opinion which we have already expressed of the 
merits both of the tales and the ph t graphs, and predict 
an equally favouruble reception for this new and revised 

edition." —The British Journal of Photography. 
London: Mersrs. CuarMan and Hatt. 


Messrs. Wenn and Hynr. 
IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 

4 mena. By Leo IH. Grinxvos. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above pop lar Work in 12 Sixpeuny 
Monthly Parts. 

Part I. now ready, sent free on receipt of 7 stamps. 

The work can be Lad complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

‘**To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
powers these Very thought/ul and beautifully 
written reflections will be a weleome boon, aud the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assure/, of many 
fruitful meditations aud pleasant memories”—Sua, 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster roy, B.C. 


Liverpool : 








Now ready, boards, price 15. 61. 
ITS; a Collection of the Best Tales 
contributed to ‘* Temple Bir,” “ Ouce a Week,” 
* Chambers’s Journal,” &c. By Lewis Hovou, M.A. 
With Two Illustrations by W. Scuwench Gilbert. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Pa 


Demy 4to. cloth, price 73. 6 7 


[HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an index of Menta! Development, 
according to MM. I)’ Arpentigny anil Desbarrolles. 
Illustrated by 31 Drawings of hands of living celebrities 
and hands representative of national characteristics 
aud peculiarities. By Ricnaro Beamisu, F.RS., &., 
Author of * Life of Sir Mare Isambard brunel.’ 
Londou: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C 


N EXT EK NSIVE SUPPLY of all the 
most POPULAR FOREIGN HKDUCATIONAL 
WORKS coustautly ou hand at 
Witimam ALLAN ard Co.'s, 


ernoster row, KC. 








Importers of Foreign 


| London: LoneMAN, GREEN, and C>., Paternoster row | Books, Stationers’ Hal! court, Li yndon, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. THOMAS CARLYLE'S 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. 


completing the Work, 
and Maps, price 4's. 





with Port:aits 


vole. V. and VI., 
Vols { Next week. 


To be had at all Libraries. 
Mr. ANTITONY TROLLOPE’S NEV NOVEL. 


MISS MACKENZIE. 


In 2 vols. post Svo. 


Mr. JAMES M. HUTCHINGS’S 


SCENES OF WONDER AND 
CURIOSITY inCALIFORNIA. 


With above One Hundred Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. [ This day. 





CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST. 
From the German of Baron Max Maria von Weber. 
By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 
2 vols. post 8vo., 22s. ( This day. 
The NEW NOVEL 
MILES BULLER; 
Or, THE LITTLE WORLD OF ONNIEGATE. 
3 vols. post Svo. 


Mr. PERCY FITZGERALD'S 
A FAMOUS FORGERY, 
Being the STORY of the UNFORTUNATE De. DOND, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo., 8s. [Now ready. 


NEVER FORGOTTEN. 
NOTICE.—Messrs. CuarMan and HALL beg to announce 
that the new Story NEVER FORGOTTEN, by Mr. 
PERCY FITZGERALD, and now publishing in All the 

Year Round, willbe ready next week. 








Cuapman and Har, 193 Piceadiily. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED by Mr. BENTLEY. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By Warren Fanquuar Hook, 
D.D., Dean or Chichester. Vols. [1]. aud IV. Demy 
8i0. 30s. 

“Very finely, faiily, and distinctly does Dr. Hook in 
these two volumes narrate the straggle which marked the 
medizval period between the Pope and England. In 
every Chapter may the great Reformation be traced. We 
see its birthin the lomesteads of /-nglishmen—its growth 
throughout Kuglis! society—and its increasing strength 
when Wiclif knocked at the gates of Canterbury.’— 
Athenwum. 


Vols. I. and IT. may be had, price 15s. each. 


The HISTORY of the PRESENT 
AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to 
the Conclusion of the Campaign of 1863. By Lieut- 
Col. Frierener, Seots Fusilier Guards With 
numerous Ulans of Battles. Vol. 1. demy 8vo., 18s. 

“ Colonel 1 leteher lived at the head quarteres of the 
Army of the Potomac during the campaign of the Peuin- 
sular, and afterwards traversed the Southern States. It 
is a credit to our army that it yields such a commentator 





upon the great military incidents of our time.”"— | 
Examiner. 


ISRAEL in the WILDERNESS; 


Gleanings fr 


or, 
m the Scenes of the Wanderings. By | 
the Rev. Cuann.es Forster, Rector of Ststed, 
Author of “ Sinai Phetographed.” Small 8vo., ts. 


A LADY’S WALKS in the SOUTH of 
FRANCE. By Many Eyre. In post 8vo., with an | 
Illustration. 12s. | 

“A very clever book by a very clever woman, full 
of vivid descriptions of the scenery of the Pyrenees and 
the manners of the Uéurnais, with plenty of legen- 
dary and folk lore and some very charming specimens 
of minstrelsy."—Jilustrated News. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from | 


1750. By Joun Timns, F.S.A., Author of “* Anecdote 
Biographies of Statesmen, Painters, &c. 2 vole. post | 
8vo., with fine Portraits, | 21s, } 


“ The best collection of anecdotes which modern times 
have produced. "—A thenwum. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA CARAC- 
CLOLO, of the Viinees of Forino, Ex-Benedictine 
Nun. ‘Transleted from the Italian, Feap 8vo., with | 

a Portrait of the Princess, 2s. 6d. | 
“A work of thrilling interest.”"—Times Correspondent. 
Also a Library Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


_ Ricnarp Benriey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ONCE AND AGAIN. 
By the AUTHOR of “LORD LYNN’S WIFE.’ 


Ricnarp Benriey, New Burlington street. | 
‘ 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH sTREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A JOURNEY from LONDON to PER- 
SEPOLIS, including Wanderings in Daghestar, 
Georgia, Armenia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. By J. Ussaen, Esq., FLR.G.S. Royal 8vo, 
with numerous beautiful coloured ILustrations. 





“This work is in every way creditable to the author, 
who has produced a mass of p'easant resding beth en- 
tertaining and inswuctive. '—Saturday Review. 


HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 
THokNeury, Sve, with numerous Lilustrations by 
Fairholt, F.S.A,, 21s, 

“As pl asinta tok «xs well could be. forming a very 
handsome volume worthy of Leing pronounced an acjui- 
sition either fur the tible ov the Lookshelf.”—Sun. 


The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S 
LIFE onl RECOLLECTIONS. 2 ¥ Is. 
“A book unrivalled in its position in the range of 
modern literature.”—Times, Dee. 16. 


CHEAP EDITION of the LIFE of the 
Rev. EDWARD IRVING, By Mrs, OLipHanr. 5s 
bound, with Portrait, Forming the New Volume of 
* Hurst aud IL. ckett's Standard Library.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
CARRY’S CONFESSION. By the 


Author of “High Church,” “Owen,” ** Mattie,’ 
&e. 3 vols. 


BEATRICE. By J alia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &e. 3 v: 

“A very interesting story. It is ~ on ed to increase 
Miss Kavanagh's reputation #8 a novelist. It is very 
much superior in power and in skilful construction to 
av of the author's former works. Beatrice is the finest 
«cade character Miss Kavauagh has yet drawn.’’—J/ost. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of “Johu Halfax, Geuteman.” 1 vol. 

“A more charming story to our tite has rarely been 
written. Kven if tried by the standard of the Areh- 
bishop of York, we sould expect that even he would 
pronounce ‘ Christian's Mistake’ a novel without a fault. 
—Times, February 4. 

SHATTERED IDOLS. 3 vols. 

“A remarkably clever, origiual, and interesting novel. 
The plot is very striking and ingenious. Itis pleasantly 
relieved by some capital sketches of society and indivi- 
duals, manifestly done from aud to the hfe.”"—Alo ning 
Post. 


BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 
C. M. Bettew. Thirl Edition, 3 vols. 


“This book is well written; the story is juteresting 
and ‘fall of incident.’ "—Athensoum. 


SHAKES PEARE, 1623. 


The Exact Reprint of this “ Famous Folio” Edition is 
Now Completed. 
> 


Price £1 11s. Gd. cloth bound ; large paper, £2 12s. 61. ; 
folio, £5 5-. 


Regent street, W. 


L.. Roorn, 307 


SHAKESPEARE, 1623, 
REPRINTED. 


The COMEDIES. 

The HISTORIES. Price 10a, 6d. 

The TRAGEDIES. Just out. Price 103. 61. 
L. Boorn, 307 Regent street, W 


Price 10s, Gd, 


~ COMPLETION of Mr. CHARLES KNIGHTS 
AUTOBLOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, price 10s. 6d., the Third and Coneluding 
Volume of 
prasssass of a WORKING LIFE 
DURING HALF a CHENTURY. By Cuaries 
Knicur. Volumes 1. and I. may be had separately, 
price lus. 6d. each, 
Brapecry and Evans, 


Loudon: 11 Bouverie street, 
Ec 


NEW WORK by Mr. W. H. RUSSELI., 
This day is published, in One volume post Svo., 
laps, price 10s. Gd, 

OAs : its DEFENCES, CON- 

DITION, and RESOURCES. Being a Third 

and Concluding Volume of * “ef riod North and 

South.” By W. H. Russe, Esq., 

Londen: Brappury and Evans, 
F.C, 


with 


he ll rie street, 


This day is published, price 7s. 61. 
- JES KNIGHT'S SCHOOL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND. From the Eorliest Period 
Being an abridgment of his Popular 
In One — Volume, c.own 8yvo, 
and E . ll Bouverie street, 


to our Own Times. 
History of England. 
onion: Brappury 
nC. 





4 ne JOURNAL of HORTICULTURE, 

COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, conducted by Geo. W. Jutmnsor, 
F. RUS. aud Roperr Hoos, LL.D., V.1.8., assisted by 
an efficient Staff, is a first-class Illustrated Gardening 
Publication, published every Tuesday Morning, in time 
for the day mails. Vvrice 3d.; stamped, 4d. A specimen 
number free for four stamps. A new volume was com 
menced on January 3, 1865.—"Journel of Horticulture ” 
Office, 171 Fleet street, E.C. To be had of all bovksellers 


HATCHARD AND CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8\o. clot, price 6s, 


TALES ILLUSTRATIVE of the 
BEATITUDES. By Harner Power, Author of 
“ Beatrice Langton,” &. 





* Mrs. Harriet Powe: is ax oll-sstabiished favo irite 
On this occasi n she has written eyht stories to illus- 
tate the B-atiiudes contained in the introductory Verses 
ef the portion of Sevipture known as the Sermon on the 
Mount. They are full of incident, admirably illustrate 
human chor r, aud enforce the blessedness of the 
peculiar graces of meek: es, purity, peacemaking, 
humi ity, merey, an] ‘orgiveness, which it is their pur- 
pose toe force.”"—P ress. 








“Tn this well-bound and admirably printed volume we 
have eight tales of arel gious cha: acter, likely to increase 
the love of the young for religion, and to lead those of 
mature yews to servicerble reflections. As aids to 
ser ous thoug!t, an] as a choice contribution to religious 
literature, we can cordially commend this work.” 
Public Opinion. 





“In her choice of charactes Mra. Power has been re- 
markably felicit »us."—S?. James's Chronicle, 





Crown &vo. cloth, prices 6+. 
The MONTGOMERYS and THEIR 
FRIENDS. A Tale. 

“A natural and thoroughly pleasant picture of the 
life ef inglish school girls, ‘The Montgomerys and 
their Friends’ deserves a high place amongst books for 
young people.” —Athenwum. 


“ We have seldom laid down a work of fiction with a 
more favourable appreciation of its merit than in the 
cuse of this pleasant Volume.”—St. James's Chronicle. 


“A truly English story of English life, trutbfaily sea- 
soned with pleasant passases aud quaint liale adven 
tures, whil+ its main flow rolls smoothly aud deeply on."’ 
—Morning Adve: tiser. 


Tn I vol. ave., price 10s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN CERTAINTY. By 


Samve. Watnwetour, Vicar of Holy Trinity, York ; 
Author of “ Veices from the Sanctuary,” &c. 


“Tuat thou mightiest know the certainty of those 
things wherein thou hast been instructed.’ —St. Luke. 


“Exhibiting much research, the author presents his 
arguments inaclear ani foreible manner, and without 
any personal invective he overwhelms with ridicula the 
deductions which iufidels draw from scientific evidence 
Throughout he preserves a diguitie! style, and while 
taking great pains t> expose the assumption of philo- 
sophy, he never neglects to attack the lesser, but no lew 
misc hie vous ass sults of ignorance. As a valinmt cham- 
pion, oar author is well avr.sed at all points, and uses his 
weapous desterously.”—Yublic Opinion, 


** Christian Certainty’ gives evidence of considerable 
reading, aud is written in alively and somewhat slashing 
style.” —Reader, 

* To analyse the several features of such a masterly 
volume would be almost impossible, and by many of our 
reviers would be thought undesirable; we will therefore 
simply Say that the suuject is handled both objectively 
and subjectively in a style hitherto unattempted for 
compleleuess aud fairness of research.”"—Chu ch Stm 
dard. 


5 juare 16:0. cloth, price 2s, 6d, 
STORIES ABOUT ST. PAUL. By 
iausy G. Nesorrs, Author of** Mama's New Bib. 
Stories.” 
little chillren will find Miss Nes- 
Paul’ a serviceable book.” — 


© Teachers of very 
bitt’s ‘Stores about St. 
Athenwum 


* \ eoncise narrative of the most memorable incidenta 
connected with the lite and death of the Apostle, rendered 
in familiar langus adapted to the awakening inte!h- 
yenece of very young childrew. Toe events are given in 
separate chapters, aud may be referred to as daily lessons 
or otherwise; aud as the pleasant style of the auchovess 
is excee ling y well suited to the perceptions of Uhe little 
ones for whom she has liboured, we have no doubt her 
‘Sto-ies about St. Paul’ will become popular in the 








nursery, aud also iu the intant schools,"—St. James's 
Chronicle 

“ The little readers of * Stories about St. Paul’ will, by 
the time they have reached the last page of this pretty 
volume, know more @out the »postie, prophet, and 
martyr, tan mauy &@ puustaking reader of the New 
Vestameut of move macure age.” —Morning Ade rtiser. 


“ Verg nicely written accounts of the facts of St. Paul's 
life fur very young children.’ —Spectator. 


2 vols. 12mo., bound in morocco, 
price 25s. 

THE HON. CHARLOTLE GRIMSTON'S 

ARRANGEMENT of the COMMON 


PRAYER BUOK aud LESSONS. Io which the 
whole of the Morning Service is contained in the 
First Volume, and the whole of the Evening 
Service in the Second. 


large Type Edition, 





}leg wtly bound in morocco, price 21s. 


The SPONSOR’S BIBLE. A gift for 


my Gode uid. 





London: HATCHARD and Co., 187 Piccadilly 
Booksellers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 





and at the railway stalls, 
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Complete in 21 Volumes 4to., and Index, THE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA BRITANNICA. Eighth Edition. A Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, Commerce, History, Ceo- 
graphy, Biography, and General Literature. Illustrated with 
upwards of Five Tuousanp EnGravincs on Woop anp 


STEEL. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. 
Now ready, with 25 large Plans and 100 Illustrations, royal 8vo., 50s. 


SOME ACCOUNT of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


in SPAIN, from Personal Observations during several Journeys through that 
Country. By GEORGE EDMUND STREET, F.S.A., Author of ‘Brick and 
Marble Architecture of Italy.” 

of all therefore arranged the notes of my several jour- 


“ Seeing, then, how complete is the ignorance which ; ; ; 1 
up to the present time we have laboured under, as to the | neys in the form of one continusus tour ; and then, in 
true history and nature of Gothic architecture in Spain, | the concluding chapters, I have attempted a general 
I trust this volume will 1 ot be found an unweleome addi- | résumé of the history of architecture in Spain; and finally, 
tion to the literature of Christian art. The interest of | a short history of the men who, as arebite sts and build- 
the subject is threefold, first, artistic and archwological ; | ers, have given me the materials fur my work,” —Zrtracts 
secondly, historical; and Jastly, personal, I have tirst | from Author's Pr face. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 














F : —————— ——————— 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MARKHAM'S ENGLAND. 
Now ready, with 100 Woodcuts, 12mo., 4s. strongly bound. 

Mrs. MARKHAWM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the FIRST INVASION by the ROMANS to the CLOSE of the INDIAN 
MUTINY in 1858. 

JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY REV. DR. ROBINSON. 

Now ready, post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the HOLY LAND. 
wan By Rev. EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D., Author of * Biblical Researches in Pales- 
igs, tine.” 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo., 12s. 
RESEARCHES into the EARLY HISTORY of 
MANKIND, and the DEVELOPMENT of CIVILIZATION. By E. B. 
TYLOR. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








This Day is published, price 10s. 6d. 
A SECOND SERIES OF 


CO RWELIVUS 0’D O W OD. 
CONTENTS. 

Moral Aid—Serials and Three Volumes—Abuse of Ireland—Be always ready with the Pistol 
—The Unlucky Number—The Man versus his Work—The Modern Crichtons—* The Cheap 
Article Warranted,” &¢.—A * Now and a “ Then ’—Security on the “ Rail”—Mountaineers and 
Ballooners—The Luxury of Liberty—* Take care of the Pence, and the Pounds will,” &c., &c., 
&c.—Centenaries and Commemorations—Personal and Peculiar—From Turin to Rome vid 
Florence—Servants—Reformatories—Some Pros and Cons of Life Abroad—The Irish Viceroyalty 
—Scientific Congresses—Parsonitis—* The Dignified Attitude "—Mr. Banting—Hybrid Conser- 
vatism—The Fight over the Way—Travesties—About Doctors—On Certain Droll People—A 
Hint to Postage-Stamp Collectors—The People who come Late—Going into Parliament—Con- 
tinental Excursionists—lItalian Financial Policy—A Word for an Ill-used Class. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


On and after Tuesday, the 7th of March, will be published 
A MORNING EDITION, 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 
This Edition will be issued at the same time as the other Morning Newspapers, and will 
have the distinetive character of being a 


DAILY REVIEW. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


Will be continued as an 


EVENING NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGED FROM EIGHT TO TWELVE PAGES. 
14 Salisbury Street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW WORKS. 
An ESSAY on the HISTORY of 


the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION, 
from the Reign of Heury VII. to the Present Time, By 
Joun, Earl Russevty. New Edition, with Introduction 
8vo. 12s. 

9 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. By 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 
I. On Some of the Pseewsors of the French Revolu- 
tion. 
If. Studies from the History of the Seventeeuth Ceutury 
(II. Leisure Huurs of a Tourist. 


HISTORICAL and PHILOSO.- 
a — By Nassau W. Senror. 2 vols 
post 8vo, 68. 


4. 
i ra ” ° A) 

The WORKS of Sir BENJ. C. 
BRODIE, Part., D.C.L.; with an Autobiography. Col- 
lected aud arranged by Caan Les Hawktys, Fellowof the 
Royal College of Surgeous of Mugland. 3 vols. 8vo., with 
Medallion and Autograph. 453, 


5. 
T x PI) 
HEAT CONSIDERED asa 
MODE of MOTION. By J. Tynpaut, F.R.S., Professor 
of Nat. Philos. in the Royal Institution. Second Edition, 
with Additions aud Illustrations. [On Thursday next. 
6 


On DRILL and MANGUVRES 
of CAVALRY combined with HORSE ARTILLERY. 
By Major-Geuerul Micnarn W. Surru, CB. 8vo0 
12s. 6d, 


The HUNTING GROUNDS of 


the OLD WORLD. By “ H. A. L.” (The Old Shekarry.) 
Third Edition, with 7 Mlustrationsin Lithography. 8vo 
[On Wednesday next. 
8 


A POPULAR HISTORY of 
AMERICA, from its Discovery by Columbus to the 
Establishment of the Federal Republic. By MLizaberu 
Coorerk. Crown 8vo. Map. 8s. 6 

9 


HISTORY of the ROMANS 
UN DER the EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Mertvarie, B.D. 
Vols. 1. and IL. of the Cabinet Edition, in 8 Monthly 
Volumes, crown 8vo. Price 6s. each. 


10. 

LORD MACAULAY’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. Parts I. to III. of the 
People’s Edition, in Four Monthly Parts, crown 8vo. Price 
ls. each. 

11. 


The AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of 
a COUNTRY PARSON, selected from the Contributions 
of “A. K. H. B.” to Fraser's Magazine. New and Cheaper 
Edition in crown 5\0. Price 3s. id. [On Friday next. 

12. 

The CHORALE-BOOK for ENG- 
LAND. By Miss C. Winxkworrn, Professor W. 8. 
BENNetT, and Orvo GoLtpscumipr. [Fourth Edition, 
1865.) Weap4io.,, 12s. 64; Supplement, 33. 6d. ; or feap. 
8vo., 28.; Sup, lement, 1s. 


1 


HISTORICAL LECTURES on 
the LIFE of CHRIST. By C.J. Evticorr, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Fourth Edition. 
Svo. 10s. Gd. 


M4. 
ESSAYS and REVIEWS. 


5 


Twelfth Kdition, feap. 8vo. 5s. 


15. 
ESSAYS on RELIGION and 
LITERATURE. By Various Writers. Ejited by H. 
Kk. MANNING, D.D. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


16 
The PENTATEUCH and BOOK 
of JOSUUACRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoL_enso, D.D., Lord Bishop of Narnl. 
People’s Kdition, in 1 vol. Price tis.; or in Five Parts, Is. 


each, 


17. 
CHRISTENDOWM’S DIVI- 
SIONS: a Phil sophical Sketch of the Divis ons of the 


5 and West By E, 8. Frovutkes, 


Christian Family Enst 
formerly of Jesus Coil., Oxford. Post svo. 7s. 6d. 


18 
The FORMATION of CHRIS- 


TENDOM. Part the First. By T. W. ALLies. 8vo, 12+. 


19 
A NEW LATIN-ENGLISIL 


DICTIONARY, abridged from the larger work 
White and Riddle by Joun T. Wire, M.A., 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Medium Syo., pp. 1.u25, 
price 18s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 
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The Unabridged Illustrated Edition of Henry’s Bible. 


ILLUSTRATED SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, 
COMPLETE IN THREE VOLUMES, 4to. (3306 pp.), of 


MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY ON 
THE HOLY BIBLE. 


Wherein each Chapter is summed up in its Contents ; the Sacred Text inserted at large in distinct 
paragraphs ; each paragraph reduced to its proper heads; the sense given, and largely illustrated ; 
with Practical Remarks and Observations ; 

Besides SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES to EACII BOOK in the OLD TESTAMENT, to the FOUR GOSPELS, and the ACTS 
of the APOSTLES. 

LARGE ADDITIONS TO THE EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLES AND APOCALYPSE, 


And numerous Wood Engravings illustrative of Biblical Scenes, Customs, and Objects, and accurate Maps of Localities, 


TOGETHER WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 











*.* This very valuable Standard Commentary, now published without the slightest abridgment, is rendered 
by the addition of Supplementary Notes from recent sources a most desirable modern Copyright Edition. 





The Publishers undertake to supply this complete and valuable Work in Three Volumes, 4to., printed 
in the best style on toned paper, and strongly bound in cloth, bevelled boards (to Subscribers 


only) for 


TWO GUINEAS per COPY. 

ss» This will be found a very desirable opportunity, seldom to be obtained, of securing a splendid 
Edition of this magnificent Work at a price far lower, and upon terms more advantageous, than any 
such Work has ever yet been offered at; thus enabling every Household to become _pos- 
sessed of 

The BEST COMMENTARY on the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

When the Subscription List for this Fine Edition is once closed, no further Copies will be sup- 
plied upon these unusually moderate terms. 

All persons wishing to avail themselves of the advantage of this Subscription Issue are requested 
to forward their Names, before the 1st of June, to the Publishers, or their Booksellers, with Zen Shil- 
lings per Copy, in part payment of their Subscription; the remainder to be paid when the three 
volumes are ready for delivery, which the Publishers guarantee shall not be later than July the 31st. 
The Work is already being printed by Messrs. Clowes and Sons. 

Subscribers should send in their Names as early as possible, as the Copies will be delivered in 


the order in which the Names are received. 





The Subscription List of this Unabridged Edition will only remain open until October 31, After that 
date no Copies can be supplied excepting at the advanced price. 

*,* N.B.—For Specimen of Paper, Type, and Illustrations, see Prospectus (gratis on application), 
which is printed on the same paper as that used for the Commentary. 

« MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY recommends itself to all classes of the community. 
While tt presents no paradoxes to bafile the unlettered, the learned cannot afford to slight its deep 
wisdom. It is a work which must be an acquisition alike to Clergymen and Ministers of 
every Protestant denomination—to Heads of Families — to the Readers in Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes and Artizans’ Librarics—to Principals of Schools—and to all Bible Students of every 


rank and grade. 





LONDON: 


WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, 158 Fleet Street, E.C., and 107 Dorset Street, Salisbury Square. 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY a 


BELL anp DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET, 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, anp CO. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. me NEW BOOKS. 








g 7 iy F a yf , a :DICATED BY PERMISSION * SR MAJESTY 1 c JEED 
The ODYSSEY of HOMER rendered info) — P®PICATED py PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
NGLIS ank Verse. sy ‘Ge MusGrave, M.A. en Colleg sro y s pep I at dp alee 
Oaferd. pee ee ee ree oe ‘tin the Pree. A POPULAR EDITION of MiSs AGNES STRICKLAND'S 


a Y ’ , - A al To = iY y y g 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, care- 
fully revised. Vols I. to V. now ready, [ Vol. VI. on 1st of April, 
“ No historical work was ever welcomed with greater enthusiasm by the general 
public than was Agnes Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of England ;’ and the only 
thing to be regretted ab ut a work so popular was, that it was not within the reach of 


The WORKS of the late J. W. GILBART, Esq., 


F.R.S., a Director and ‘formerly General Manager of the London and Wacnaletter 


Bank. In six volumes, 8vo. 
PRACTICAT, TREATISE on BANKING. 2 vols) £1 1s. (Immediately. 


LOGIC of B oe { Shortly. 
BANKING in IRELA &e. (In the Press. a wider though humbler class of realers. ‘This was also the feeling of Agnes Strick- 
ANCIENT C , ee ‘eid MISCELLANIES a land herself? and with a devotion that does her honour, she now issues them ing 


‘a form and ‘ata price’ which she very properly thinks ‘will bring the book within the 
7 7 r ; r4NITD vryY > [7 | reach «f all classes.’ "—eader, Nov. 12, 1804. 

The HIS 7 ORY ond A al 7 L RA L AIS1 OR } *,* Each volume contains about 600 pee. a a portrait, aud the entire work, 

of PRECIOUS STONES, PRECIOUS METALS, and GEMS. By C. W. Kina, which originally cost £6 63., will be sold for ¢ 


M.A., Fellow of Trini Jollege, Cambridge, 1 hor of * J ique Gens,” and al roy . 
d ellow rinity College, Cambri and author of eng Pye ne The G N OSTIC 'S and pro REMA IN S, Ancient 


the “ Gnostics and their Remains.” With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
and Mediwvul. By C. W. Kine, M.A., Author of “ Antique Gems.” 15s. 


A DICTIONARY of NOTED CHARAC.- BA, Ahn 
TERS and PLACES MET WITH in WORKS of FICTION. By W. A. The BIBLIOGRAPHER'S MANUAL of 


LOGIC for the MILLIO 


Wueeter, Ks}. Small 8yvo. (In preparation. 
By OLIVER BYRNE, Esq., ENGLISH LITERATURE; containing an Account of Rare, Curious, and Usefal 
Fe rmerly Professor of Mathematics at the College of Civil Fugineers, Putney. Booke, published in or relatins Sreat Brits “ Seas are 
~ 300k, published in or relating to Great Britain and Ireland, from the Iuven- 
The iM ALC l LU, S of CO N CRE 7 KE QU: 4 N (y 5 | tion of Printing; with Bibliographical and Critical Notices, Collations of the 
- Rarer Articles, anl the Prices at which they have been Sold. By Winutaw 
TIES, Known and Unknown, Exponential and ‘Transcendental; including | Tuomas LowNbEs. New Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged; with an 
Angular Magn:tades, | Append lating to the Bos f Literar d Scientific S$ os. by Has 
Part E DUAL. AUITIIMEITC—The ASCENDING BRANCH, with Ausiys's ana | APpendis- relating to the Bool of Literary and Selene Socccies, by Hexay 
Seicies. Son, fon ‘ a 
Part I. DUAL AKITHMETIC—The DESCENDING BRANCH, and Applie- | WE STUS : a Poem. By P, K Bailey. Seventh 
tion of boti Branches. 8vo { Shortly. ica ‘ ee 
Edition, Revised and Enlaryed. 5. 


ANGUL AR MAGNITUDES ani FUNC PIONS; including Plane and Spherical - : ites : oa 5 * 

Trigonometry. ( Preparing. ~ 4 yy” na 5 4 TH Hy 
TABLES, I. Of Duai Logayithms and Common Numbers. SOL 7 HE } S LIT vp of J( ETN WW ESLEY . 
II. Of Sines, Cosines, aid Lengths of Corresponding Aves, for every New aud Complete Edition, with additional Notes and Index. 5s. 


lu0th p f sond, fr eg —Radius equal L. ryr : r T 4 ‘ 2 r 

U0th part of a Second, from 0 to 99 d Radius —. tities T \ DER GO J ERN MEN T: an Official Key to 

A NTHOL OGIA LA TINA : A Selection of the Civil Sertice, and Guide for Candidates seeking Appointments under the 
A Crown. By J.C. Parkinson, Inland Revenue, Somerset House. New Edition. 





choice be Petry, — Notes. By the Rev. FP. St. Joun Tiackeray, As- Crown 8vo. 38. Gd. 
sistait Master, Kion*Co lege. ( Shortly. YY 7 
r 7 , , RIC STU 
CHURCH DOCTRINE—BIBLE TRUTH.|FAC-SIMILES of ORIGINAL STUDIES 
by MICHAEL ANGELO, in the University Ga'leries, Oxford. Etched by JosEriz 
7 A 8 Re a ps KF. are Author of ‘*The Sacrament of Res ae Pa Fisner. 40. half moroce>. 2ls. 
‘The Second Adam. 5S. ° { Ready. , — > - 

. SII S of ORIGIN. SKETCHE: 
SE k MON S. By (reorge Jehoshaphat Mountain, re ey he tenia 5 of On Lobe ads ans by nS 
D.D., D.C.L., late Bishop of Quebec. Publis‘ied at the request of the Synod of the Fisuer, with lateoGue ion and Descriptions 4tu. half morocco. 31s. 6d. P 
al pi OneRe. r IPxT > y CY Cdn a few days. Phese volumes give faithful representations of this matchless collection of draw- 
fk Th 7 ) MODE R A L ORMS. By HW illiam ings, collected by the late Sir Tho.nas Lawreuc*, ani purshased by the University for 

7,000l. 


ALLINGHAM, Author of ‘Laurence Bloomfield,” “ Day and 9 Songs,” &c. cs es : = ada i ss 
laafwdays. | The CUSTOMS and TRADITIONS of 





Y 79 I7FTD 7 
CRAIK S [ l RSL TT of K. NV O i LE DGE under PALESTINE. Illustrating the Manners of the Ancient Hebrews. By Dr. E- 
DIFFICULTIES, New Edition, with [llustrations. 5s. [Shortly Pisrorr, Author of “Jerusalem Explored. 9s. 
Now Publishing, in Twelve Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each. 


ENLARGED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 


WEBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 


OF 


‘jy. n N n 
THE ENGLISH LAN GUAGE. 
Revised by C. A.. GOODRICH, D.D., LL.D., and N. PORTE “ D.D., Professors in Yale College. 
In announcing an entirely New and Revised Edition of this Dictionary, the Proprietors desire to call attention to its peculiar features 


also to point out those improvements which render it the most complete and best Dictionary for constant use that has yet been issued. 
being 6, Untrormrry in Spe.iinc.—Words that have been spelt differently are here 





, and, 


1, FULLNESS AND ComPLETENESS.—The number of Words is about 114,900, 
more by 10,000 than those m any other Dictionary. brought to one standar |. 

2. Tne Sctentiric and Tecuntcat Worps are incorporated in the body of the 7. QuoravioNs illustrating the significa'ion of a word, or indicating its application, 
Dictionary, wre larce'y augmented, and revised are largely used. This distinguishes this Complete Dictionary Jrom all the Abridg- 

3. Accuracy or Derrniriox.—Dr. Webster's Definitions are remarkable fur pre- | ments. 
cision and nice discrimination; and they have been pronounced by competent 8. SyNonyMs.—The Synonyms are give: under the Words to which they belong. 
—_— to be * models of condensation and purity.” 9 InLusrRraTions.—Tie value of the Dic:io iary is further eulhauced by the addition 


PRONUNCIATION.—It is believed that the Pronunciation is more correctly pre- of nearly 3,000 Pictorial [lustrations. 
sented than in any o "Dictionary. 10. Cuearness.—Tie Volume coutains 1,768 pazes, and will be soll in cloth for 
Etymotocy.—Dr. C, A. F, Mahn, of Berlin, has been engaged five years in | 12. Ils. 6d. I+ will be found on comparison to Le one of the cheapest books ever 


bring ging iuto the Dictions ary the recent resulis of philological investigation. | issued, containing as much as thiity oclavo Voluimes. 


. BELL and DALDY’S ELZEVIR SERIES Small 8vo. | MRS. GATTY’S POPULAR WORKS. 

This title has been adopted to indicate the spirit in which they are | A handsomely Illustrated Edition of 
prepared, namely, with the greatest possible accuracy as regards text, | PARAB a : pag eae Boece 4 va econ dn gli . Be dag ae 
and the highest degree of beauty attainable in the workmanship. eg esvceicnsr vs a gay ' 

They are printed at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, with rich mar- 
gins, and are issued in tasteful binding from 3s. 6d. to 6s. each. 











Finst AND Seconp SERIES, separately. 105. 6d, 
THIRD AND Founru SERIES, sep#rately, 105, Gd. 
PARABLES from NATURE. l6mo. With Illustrations. 





‘InST SERIES. 61 
BURN'S POFMS. Price 4s. a. { 7#es¢ Editions contain all the copyright pieces oe, * * } together, in One Vol., 3s. 6d. 
fig a” wo eo” ae published by the late Mr. Pickering in the pans ucecan ee 
BURNS SONGS. Price és. 04. “Aldine Edition, ‘ | cote pl s } together in One Vol., 4 
yap esti Sg ada | WORLDS not REALISED. 16mo. 2s. ® 
WALTONS ANGLER Piteo te. | PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 16mo, Wit! Illustrations. 2. 
WALTON'S LIVES. Price 5s. AUNT JUDY'S TALES, [lustrated, feap. 8vo. 3s. 61. 
IRVING'S SKE tcl BOOK Price Sa AUNT JUDYS LETIERS. Illustrated, feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and other Tales. Illustrated. 38. 61. 


SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS. Carefully edited by Thomas Keightley. Iu 6 vols. 
Price 5s. each. THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, and other Ta'es. Feap, 8vo. 2s, 64. 


IRVING'S TALES of a TRAVELLER. Price 5s. LEGENDARY TALES. With Illustra-ions by Putz, Feap. 8.0. 5s. 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. (Preparing. | THE POORINCUMBENL. Feap. 8vo. Sewel, 1s.; cloth, le. 6d. 


BELL AND DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 
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